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Foreword 
Karin ——_—_ 


The announcement that W. H. Auden has been elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, as a poet whose works are 
likely to achieve a permanent place in American literature, will 
cause a stirring of pride and pleasure on this side of the Atlantic 
where Americans will, I am sure, forgive us for finding it difficult to 
think of Auden otherwise than one of our own poets. 

This reflection is one that comes untinged by jealousy or injured 
amour-propre. It is an irony of our times that the revolutionary 
anti-Fascist poet of England’s slump and Europe’s political crisis of 
the thirties should become the honoured figure of American litera- 
ture in the fifties; no one could have foreseen it when The Dance of 
Death and Look Stranger came out; but it is a pleasant and instruc- 
tive irony. It points again to the extremely close and brotherly con- 
nection that exists between English and American literature, to their 
enormous mutual advantage. The nice problem whether if Henry 
James and T. S. Eliot are considered American writers then W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood are still to be considered English 
writers, or vice-versa, is one that need bother no one but literary 
historians and anthologists. Countless streams have gone to the 
swelling of the great river of American literature, many of the 
earlier were of English source—but also some of the more recent, 
while on the other side it is impossible to believe that the English 
novel, to take one striking instance, would have the features that 
characterize it today without the influence of contemporary Ameri- 
can artists. 

Nearly all of us are glad that is so; and many years of being rather 
intimately involved in the two-way traffic of English and American 
writing have convinced me that, however much each people may 
dislike, despise or regret certain aspects of the other’s literature, the 
dominant mood on both sides of the Atlantic is curiosity, eagerness 
to learn and generous appreciation. It is as unusual for our out- 
standing English writers not to receive long, intelligent and percep- 


tive reviews in the great American journals as it is for an American 
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FOREWORD 


writer of the same standing to be neglected by the English critics. All 
the more surprising (and regrettable), therefore, are the rare cases 
when an attempt is made to inject venom into our mutual relation- 
ship, by hostile, slapdash and sweeping judgements. The Autumn 
1954 number of The American Scholar contains an article by an 
English writer, Mr Reginald Reynolds, entitled ‘Just a Few Bricks in 
the English Glasshouse’, in which he takes nine pages to jeer at 
English writing in general and English critics of contemporary 
American writing in particular. The article is as scurrilous as it is 
ludicrously muddled—attacking the English for speaking their 
minds on one page and deriding them for being too soft or ob- 
sequious to speak their minds on the next, mixing up P. Wynd- 
ham Lewis with D. B. Wyndham Lewis, and so on—which is not 
surprising in view of the fact that Mr Reynolds’s qualifications as 
critic of literature seem to consist (to quote his note on himself) of 
books on beards, beds and lavatories. What is surprising is that a 
journal with the name of The American Scholar should publish such 
plainly disgruntled, scandalous and ill-informed outpourings (which 
include a typically cheap innuendo directed all too clearly against 
the new member of the American Academy of Letters). If the Ameri- 
can public which reads the article is as scholarly as the name of the 
paper suggests, it can be left fairly confidently to judge it as it 
deserves: my particular reason for mentioning it is that it contains an 
attack on a regular critic of The London Magazine. You would 
think, from Mr Reynolds’s virulent display of bad manners about the 
review it singles out—of three American novels in the May number 
—that the reviewer’s intention was to be superior and con- 
temptuous, in a typical ‘limey’ way, about American novelists; in 
actual fact he was contrasting two artistically inferior novels with 
Alfred Hayes’s In Love in order to bring out the virtues of the latter; 
and in condemning Saroyan’s latest novel he pointed to the ‘lyrical 
innocence which gave his early writing the vitality of modern folk- 
lore’, to measure the disappointment that The Laughing Matter had 
caused him. In brief, he was exercising his right, and duty, as a critic, 
to allot praise or blame according to his view of the author's deserts, 
exactly as he would have with English novelists. This plain fact, 
however, Mr Reynolds is determined to disregard, to fit his picture 
of a peevishly anti-American London literary world. This world 
only exists in Mr Reynolds’s embittered imagination. The American 
readers of The London Magazine, who are happily increasing in 
number all the time, will, I believe, be able to recognize Mr Rey- 


nolds’s fantasy for the baseless concoction of nonsense it is. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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“One of the milestones of our time” 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 


ANTONIA WHITE 


BEYOND THE GLASS 
The Times Lit. Supp. 


“She is brilliantly successful in her account of Clara’s collapse 
into madness. Her exact, realistic and uncharged prose is 
absolutely right for her terrible description of the asylum and 
of the hallucinations, a distorted reflection of real problems 
which chase each other through Clara’s disordered mind. This 
is not simply a clinical dissection of madness but a most moving 
evocation of a spirit still suffering though loosed from its 
controls.” (12/6 net) 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


(La Chair et le Sang) 


Michael Swan 


“The best novel to have appeared in English for many, many 
months . . . written between 1914 and 1920, it has a fresh, 
terrible beauty, its characters haunting the imagination. Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins’ translation is impeccable as ever.” 

(10/6 net) Sunday Times 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


the reissue of his first novel 


NIGHT RIDER 


Night Rider was originally published in 1938, but has been out of 
print since 1944. In the story of Percy Munn, who becomes in- 
volved with the Kentucky Tobacco Growers’ protest against 
a buyers’ ring, a protest which develops into violence and riot, 
may be seen the germination of the grand theme of the author of 
All the King’s Men, the corruption of man by pride. 


Walter Allen 


“One of the half dozen best living American writers.” 
(13/6 net) (B.B.C.) 
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Broken bollard, rusted hawser, 

Age-old reasons for new rhyme, 
¥ Advanced a time to dodge a time: 

The glad sad poetry of departure. 


e But arrival? Go your furthest, 

a The Muse unpacks herself in prose; 

: i Once arrived, the clocks disclose 

si That each arrival means returning. 7 


=. But to what? To speak of cycles 
=" Rings as false as moving straight 
Since the gimlet of our fate 


1] Makes all life, all love, a spiral. 

a Here for instance: lanes of fuchsias 

= Bleed such hills as, earlier mine, 

ag Vanished later; later shine 

a More than ever, with my collusion. 

Z And more and mine than ever, the rumpled 

z Tigers of the bogland streams 

4 Prowl and plunge through glooms and gleams 


To merge their separate whims in wonder; 


Z While the sea still counts her sevens 
And the wind still spreads his white 


" Muslin over the strand, and night 
Fe Closes down as dense as ever. 

— a awe : I I 

ae 


LOUIS MACNEICE 


But who has turned the screw? We are further 
Off. Or is it deeper in? 

All our ends once more begin, 

All our depth usurps our surface. 


Surface takes a glossier polish, 

Depth a richer doom. And steel 

Skewers the heart. Our fingers feel 

The height of the sky, the ocean bottom. 


Yet the cold voice chops and sniggers, 
Prosing on, maintains the thread 

Is broken and the phoenix fled, 
Youth and poetry departed. 


I 


Acid and ignorant voice, desist. 

Against your lies the skies bear witness; 
Forgotten words in wafts of mist 

Come home to roost, forgotten silence 


Will drown your logic fathoms deep, 

For age means change and change renewal, 
And herds of immemorial sheep 

Will find new gaps to break through always, 


While high in the west one wool-white cloud 
Marks a yet thornier gap and greater 
Forced by our fathers, cowed or proud, 
Framed for us too when tired of grazing, 


From whose low roof blue smoke is caught 
In upward spirals, carefree omen 

For our own selves whose life-size thought 
Of death must spiral westward, upward. 


Therefore salute to our own selves, 

To our brother the Ass, our sister Water, 
And the seal that broods on bookless shelves 
Who knows no answer, asks no question. 
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Therefore salute to the Knave of Storms 
Who guzzles the stars and gulps the Atlantic, 
Who cares not a wreck for means and norms 
But whips the mind of a man to spindrift. 


Therefore salute to our Bride in the Moon 
Who brings the tides of the world as dowry, 
Lightening our threshold late and soon 

But never there when we draw the curtain. 


Ill 


Which being so, which beauties being evanescent but also recurrent, 

And Fate, frustrating, fulfilling, turning the screw, 

It is good to pause on the turn, look back on the glittering silent 
spiral 

Of time in a timeless moment where the nether blue meets the upper 
blue. 


And then the music will start once more, the trout stream chirp and 
urgle, 
sui eo and soft leaves whisper, sea-gulls cry, 
And in black bog-cuttings blackfaced lambs call to their blackfaced 
mothers, 
And on black wet roads a mouth-organ start once more with its 
Why? Why? 


Which it is good to ask provided the question is sung and provided 
We never expect an answer. Who could live 

If he knew it all in advance? No, let the still rain still be sifting 

Into the earth while our minds too become, like the earth, a sieve, 


A halfway house between sky and sea, being of the water earthy, 
And drenched in echoes of our earlier lives 

Before we flippered ourselves ashore when our first and last horizon 
Was a steelbright sea cut round and sharp with the first of carving 


knives. 


So now from this heathered and weathered perch I watch the grey 


waves pucker ’ 
And feel the hand of the wind on my throat again, 
Once more having entered solitude once more to find communion 


With other solitary beings, with the whole race of men. 
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Two Private Lives 


Ne ne 


I 


hen he arrived in San Jaime, the new English Consul re- 

\ X | vealed himself as a small man with an unnaturally 

blanched face, and hooded eyes that rarely met yous. The 

Consul had charm and intelligence, but he also had a habit—it may 

have been conscious— of making the people he spoke to subtly un- 

comfortable. However amusing he had been, the discomfort re- 

mained. You explained it by saying that he had been too long away 

from England—he had served in several other countries in this part 

of the world—and had become ‘South Americanized’. But none of 
the natives of the country produced this effect. 

Andrew Tripp, who had been out here as Press Officer since the 
war, felt this initial aversion. It was not until later, however, that he 
really began to hate the Consul. Tripp himself was a big lethargic 
man. His Spanish was excellent, but he was only reasonably con- 
scientious at his job. 

One morning the Consul and Tripp met by chance at the door of 
the building. Across the marble vestibule they walked, for some 
reason in perfect step, to the elevator. When the Consul entered it, 
the elevator started at once. Had Tripp been alone, three other people 
would have arrived before Jose pressed the button. Jose was an ob- 
stinate old Negro, whose hair seemed to have been pushed violently 
back on his skull, leaving his forehead ridged and corrugated. Tripp 
and the Consul stood face to face at the back of the lift. 

oa dias’ sefiores.’ Jose was half-drunk, and bowed uncer- 
tainly. 

The Consul muttered something. Tripp smiled, but the Consul 
avoided his look. Tripp, a whole head and more taller, was wearing 
a shabby tropical suit; his hair was black, his glasses heavy-rimmed. 
His dull moon-face stared down on to the Consul’s circle of scalp and 
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ee sandy hair, and detected an aura of tension and disquiet arising 
rom it. 

The li*: stopped at the eighth floor. Without looking at either of 
the secretaries, the Consul muttered ‘Good morning’ and hurried 
through into the office. The women exchanged significant glances. 


~ Nora Blackeby made a wry face and Candida giggled. The two 


women, however, did not like each other, and their relationship 
was stagey and false. 

Later Candida had to go into Tripp’s office. She stood with one 
hand on the door-jamb. 

‘Hullo.’ 

‘My dear Candida.’ He shifted his pipe in his mouth and smiled. 
‘How is your lovely self this day?’ 

Candida stood on one foot for a moment and waiched him. She 
was innocently charmed by his laborious flirtation, which he wisely 
carried on in English, thus not inviting comparison with the limp 
young men who pursued her. But today she let her face, which had 
the vivid animation of a monkey or a parrot, fall into dull serious- 
ness. 

‘The Consul is wanting to see you, if you are not so busy.’ The 
Press Officer spent these hot mornings looking at the ceiling. Pe1-.aps 
there had been a childish sarcasm in the Consu'’s message, but 
Candida served it up stone dead, while staring over Tripp's left 
shoulder. 

The Press Officer put his pipe down on the cesk. ‘C.K., sweetie,’ he 
said in a fake American voice. ‘I'll be right along.’ 

He leered at her, and though her face was still dull, she pranced 
ahead of him with her small bottom swingiiig. 

Going through to the Consul’s office, Tripp glanced at iNora 
Blackeby. Nora, who was leafing through some files, looked steadily 
back at him. Poor Nora had prickly heat. She was perspiring pain- 
fully, almost shamefully, through her blouse, and always seemed 
unhappy. Nora was Rosemary Tripp’s greatest friend out here. The 
hatred she felt for him gave Tripp no sense of discomfort; he was 1n- 
capable of thinking about a plain woman for any lunger than was 
necessary. 

When Tripp entered, the Consul immediately dropped his eycs 
and stared into the blotting-paper in front of him. His smooth well- 
manicured hands pushed against the edge of the desk, and Tripp 
knew that, if the Consul released them, they would start trembling 
violently. 

‘You were seen with Miss de Paula’ — 
with an exaggerated English intonation — 
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Eldorado, last Saturday evening.’ 

‘I was there, yes.’ ; 

The Consul twisted his head nervously without looking up. Tripp 
waited. 

The Consul hoped to get away with saying nothing more. Indeed, 
there was nothing he need say: the social laws of the country were 
boringly familiar. They both knew that Candida Marcondes de 
Paula had been allowed to take the Consulate job because, for middle 
class girls, employment with Englishmen was believed to be ‘safe’ in 
a way that employment with their own countrymen was not. Fur- 
ther, you did not go toa night club with a girl of this class unless you 
were engaged to her, and then with a chaperon. When, like Tripp, 
you were publicly known to be married with two children, your 
pleasures must be private. 

But Tripp remembered how the Consul and himself had discussed 
the possibility of ‘making’ Candida. The Consul, whose pleasures 
were perforce private by nature, enjoyed such discussions, but for 
him they were purely academic. Tripp, however, had speculated 
further. The warmth of the girl’s voice, her eyes, the movements of 
her body, gave signals of a curious intensity; it seemed impossible 
that these were unconscious or that she could be unaware of their 
meaning. One day, at a charity dance given by the British Com- 
munity, Tripp had danced with her. It was a surprising experience. 
When the music stopped, he had some difficulty in walking off the 
floor. 

The Consul began again. ‘You realize, I suppose, what the conse- 
quences of doing such a thing are likely to be?’ 

One of his hands had twisted free and was quivering on the blot- 
ting-paper. In the Gonsul’s defence, it must be said that his ex- 
perience of non-professional love was limited. He assumed that the 
Press Officer had slept with Candida and was prepared to run risks 
in order to do so again. He was wrong. 

‘Naturally,’ Tripp answered. ‘But in this case—’ 


‘Her father’s Secretary to the University—a political appoint- 
ment.’ 


‘I know.’ 

‘I don’t want to have to get rid of this girl,’ added the Consul, 
showing that his courage had finally failed him. 

Tripp went back to his desk. In his absence the post. including the 
weekly magazines from England, had arrived. He ripped off the buff 
sheaths and unfolded the tender leaves of the Air Editions. Later 
some journalists would come to question him about England and 
oil. But the leading articles in the Economist danced in front of his 
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____ eyes. He was not well—his blood was impure and there were some 

unpleasant spots on the back of his neck. 

He threw down the newspapers and looked out of the window, at 

_ aview that usually pleased him. Le Corbusier had contributed to the 
building opposite. Its rows of vanes slanted against the violent sun, 

_and between it and another white wall stood a shining panel of the 
sea. Posters and cloth streamers for the forthcoming General Elec- 
tion hung limply from the palm trees. Tripp’s eyes began to ache 
and so he clipped dark lenses on to the front of his spectacles. Now 
the world outside was lurid and thunderous; the trees dangled leaves 
of copper into the dark swamp of the street. Candida, a green girl 
swam into sight in front of his desk. ‘Have you any aspirin?’ he 
asked. 

He swallowed two of the pills and she gave him a glass of water, 
watching him in a motherly way. She was in a better humour now. 
The Press Officer belched and Candida broke into peals of laughter 
at the face he made. ‘Mr Tripp is so funny, he is so kind and so 
funny,’ she used to say. Nora Blackeby seemed not to agree. But there 
is no doubt that Tripp was kind, to young girls, to his children, even 
to his wife. The son of a vicar in the Midlands, he had read Romance 
Languages at Liverpool University and had been prominent in the 
Union there; the war had brought him a temporary appointment in 
the Foreign Service, where he had survived till now. He had married 
young, but all his life he had never known how to deal with women. 

The journalists arrived—smal] men in white suits, with eyes like 
oiled black olives. They embraced him, patting him fraternally with 
both hands on the small of the back. They told him dirty stories 
about the forthcoming General Election, and in return he informed 
them, in his good Spanish, of what the British Government was 
doing about Persian Oil, and what the London newspapers had com- 
mented. He was dogmatic, humourless and extremely dull. Nobody 
minded at all—they expected mediocrity in government offices, 
where one owed one’s position to a brother or father-in-law. They 
would never have criticized the incompetent holder of an important 
job, but rather have admired his cleverness at having obtained it. 
They all shook hands with Tripp, patted him once more, and t#en 
they left. 

Just as the Press Officer went out to lunch, he noticed the Consul 
lurking near the door of his office. He turned his back and waited for 
the lift, but the Consul came sidling up to him. 

‘My wife’s playing canasta tonight.’ His dead eyes were alive 
again. ‘There’s a new place opened near the Calle San Martin. | 
thought we might give it a try?’ 
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Tripp’s hose was out in the suburbs, and he did not go home. 
The Consul reappeared at nightfall, brisk, wearing a fresh suit and 
carrying a small camera. They dined at an Italian restaurant, with 
hams and strawcovered bottles of Chianti hanging from the ceiling. 
The tramline turned a corner outside; the trams were always over- 
loaded at this time of day, with men and boys hanging on to the 
sides, straddling the buffers or crowded round the driver. But in spite 
of the turmoil in the streets, the restaurant was a good one. The two 
Englishmen ate melon with raw ham, and a risotto of oysters and 
the gia.t shrimps from the bay; with this they drank a bottle of dry 
white Chilean wine. An atmosphere of truce hung over them. 
Neither of them spoke much, and their thoughts also were detached 
and unemotional. At the end of the meal they divided the bill and the 
tip precisely in two. The Consul had no change and Tripp said he 
could wait; but the other called the waiter and procured the exact 
amount. Then they left, and walked through the twilight towards 
the Calle San Martin. 

Somewhat later, the Press Officer was standing in the unstairs pas- 
sage of an old house. ‘The bedroom’s not ready yet,’ the girl said. She 
wore a curious whore’s costume of jacket and knickers, made of 
blue and crimson silk, something like a pantomime principal boy’s. 
Downstairs the place had been clean-looking, almost smart, but here 
the walls were leprous, the floor covered with unanalysable filth. At 
length a door at the end of the passage was unlocked, and a small old 
man came out, followed by a woman who was tucking the money 
between her breasts, while pulling a tight dress down over her hips 
with |.er other hand. The passage was silent, save for the rustle of 
feet on the dirty floor, as the two couples passed one another in the 
doorway. 

Tripp waited while his girl was getting ready. Though he had never 
been here before, he seemed to know the room already — the low flat 
bed, the coloured photographs of girls on the wall, a sickly plant 
sprouting in a pa‘ tted tin. A small lamp was lit on one of the tables, 
and into its light the mulatto girl skipped. Her skin was greenish 
brown and a gold cross dangled between her breasts. Her thick lips, 
mauve in this light with a pale rim surrounding them, had a sub- 
marine softness. He heard the breath sawing in her throat, the coun- 
te:.eit of passion. 


‘Well? the Consul asked, when the two men met once more in the 
cool air outside. 


Tripp nodded. As he always did, he felt an enormous release, a 
burst of happiness inside him. Latterday moralists— who indicate 
that lechery is not so much wicked as unsatisfying—ignore the 
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existence of such men as Tripp. For him the experience was always 
entirely what he wanted, and he was grateful. 
- ‘And yours?’ 

The tired lids hooded the Consul’s eyes again. His face was white 
as paper. 

‘Attractive,’ the Consul replied, ‘but not completely adequate to 
my purposes.’ 

The two Englishmen liked, on these occasions, to spend the rest of 
the evening in more passive amusements. Tripp hailed a taxi. ‘El 
Alhambra,’ he said. 

Two policemen, belted and holstered, stood by the doors of the 
dance-hall; the red glare from inside shone on their white trun- 
cheons. Above the guichet was a notice ‘Men 3 pesos, Couples 50 
pesos’. The Consul and Tripp bought tickets. 

The girls were sitting on sofas round the dance-floor. Behind them 
were the tables crowded with men. From time to time a man would 
rise, button his coat and go out on to the floor, where he held out a 
limp hand to one of the girls and pulled her to her feet. 

Tripp sat quiet, drinking the thin beer they were obliged to buy, 
waiting for the touch of desire again. The Consul danced. 

Left alone at the table, the Press Officer felt himself disloyal to the 
truce between them. He watched the little Englishman appearing and 
disappearing round his blonde partner. All the time the music went 
on thudding, straining loosely and wetly, like an exposed heart—a 
chicken’s heart hanging on a hook. Thud thud, boom boom, thud 
thud. All the time too, a light flickered on and off: the girls were 
counting the minutes their partners must pay for. Tripp watched tie 
Consul moving neatly round the floor, talking to the girl. He was 
getting what he wanted. Late middle age found the Consul untrust- 
worthy and without imagination, but he had a rat’s pugnacity. He 
had once been Minister in a small republic farther up the coast; but 
now Tripp could count among the Consul’s merits that he was 
modest, unambitious and not nearly a gentleman. 

He returned to the table with the girl’s telephone number. ‘She 
says she will be responsive to anything I suggest. I think that should 
be quite an interesting contact.’ 

It was after midnight when Tripp took a bus to one of the far 
suburbs along the bay, where his house was. He got out at the corner 
of an avenue which was wet and greasy with mist from the sea. 
Many Germans lived in this quarter, and their dogs—pointers, 
boxers and Great Danes with clipped ears—hurled themselves 
savagely out of the darkness at the wrought-iron gates as he passed. 

At the door of his house, tiredness struck the Press Officer sud- 
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denly; his bones ached, his ‘body felt dirty and over-used. Contribut- 
ing to his exhaustion was the whole ambiguity of the situation: this 
morning the Consul had, as it were, declared war on him. From this 
evening they knew as much about each other as two men are ever 
likely to know. 

He undressed in the bathroom and took a shower. When he went 
into the bedroom, his wife stirred in half-sleep. The bedside lamp 
clicked on. 

‘Oh, Andrew,’ she yawned. “‘Wha’s time?’ 

‘It’s after midnight,’ he said. The room was hot and there was a 
smell of the fumigator used to kill vermin. 

‘I thought you—’ 

‘It was those Americans,’ he said quickly. ‘You know what an 
American party is like.’ (She could not have done, for he had always 
pleaded the children as an excuse against taking her anywhere.) ‘I 
couldn’t get away. I’m fairly tight,’ he added with a little laugh. 
‘Anything been happening?’ 

‘Nora looked in. I asked her to stay to supper, as you weren't 
coming back.’ 

A suspicion crossed the Press Officer’s mind, as he stood gaunt and 
naked between the two beds. ‘What’s up with Nora?’ 

“You see her every day. You ought to know.’ 

‘I mean, did anything special bring her here?’ 

Rosemary Tripp yawned again. She was four months pregnant, 
and through the thin nightdress her breasts were already heavy and 
maternal. 

‘Nora’s all right,’ she answered, with the louder voice of one who 
has just yawned successfully. ‘Dominic had a temperature.’ 

‘Dominic what?’ 

‘I said he had a temperature,’ she replied, glad to have made him 
worried. ‘It’s all right though.’ 

‘How do you mean, all right? You know one can’t tell out here.’ 
Her job was to look after his children, and he was accusing her of 
neglecting them. 

‘It’s nothing, I tell you. Dr Souza Lima came in on his way home 
and said it was nothing. Now get to bed and don’t worry.’ 


But even when she had switched off the light, the Press Officer 
stood still, holding his pyjama top. 


I] 


Tripp had little work to do, for foreign news had been swept out 
of the papers by the General Election. He was looking out of the 
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window, when the Consul came quietly into his office one morning. 
_ ‘Have one of my matches.’ The Consul watched him, flushed and 
excited. 

The Press Officer took the small silver box suspiciously. He dis- 
liked, more than his enmity, the morning friendliness of the other. 

When he slid open the matchbox, a whirring sound came from 
inside. He saw the metal figures of a recumbent man and woman; 
that of the man was kept in motion by clockwork. 

The Consul still watched him. ‘I thought it might appeal to you.’ 

Tripp felt a whirl of anger and disgust inside him, but it was more 
at the face across his desk than the box he still held in his hand. ‘I 
think it’s perfectly revolting,’ he said. 

The other’s face darkened. He picked up his offering, pocketed it 
and left the room. 

It was then, perhaps, more than at any other time, that Tripp 
made an enemy of the Consul. The next time the latter was writing 
confidentially to his Ambassador, he included a recommendation 
that the Press Officer’s contract be terminated at the end of his 
present tour of duty. 

In the outside office Nora was very busy —at this time of year there 
was always a crowd waiting for visas. Candida was not being help- 
ful. Today she had told them all that she was engaged to her first 
cousin; she had spent most of the morning telephoning friends. 

Candida herself went to Tripp with the news. 

‘Cor strike me pink,’ the Press Officer said jovially. She laughed, 
mystified. He couldn’t help looking her up and down with his old 
look, but she was laughing far away from him now, in a world he 
had probably never entered. Once he had thought of himself as 
taking charge of her ‘éducation sentimentale’, but now even he 
knew that they were not after the same thing. The touch of sen- 
suality in her eyes was transformed. Candida belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of desire, a world into which Tripp had never been received. 

When Candida had gone, he thought of the approaching evening 
and what it would bring. For Tripp there were no problems there. 
He shifted, uncomfortably voluptuous, in his chair. 

These afternoons Tripp left the Consulate early, diving down into 
the still-light streets. At twilight there was usually a thunderstorm. 
Until then, cars with megaphones slowly circled the blocks, shout- 
ing political slogans. Leaflets which had been scattered from roof- 
tops and from aeroplanes collected in drifts in the gutters. As the 
sky grew darker, squibs were dropped on the’pavements; fireworks 
shot up from the cruising cars to join the blue sparks from the tram- 
wires; loudspeakers began spouting dance-tunes, with words 
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adapted to the Christian names of the rival demagogues. Then 
clouds appeared over the mountains and the sense of tension, of un- 
bearable oppression, increased. Working late on one of these even- 
ings, Nora opened the Consulate windows. A sudden gust blew 
papers all over the room; banging against the portrait of the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, it smashed the glass. 

The storm broke. The streets were soon a sea of churning yellow 
water. Running for shelter, young men bought newspapers which 
they held up like little roofs to protect their elaborately greased hair. 
Silent huddled crowds, suddenly shivering with cold, waited in the 
doorways of bars or under the awnings of cafés. 

By the time of the storm, Tripp was usually far from the office. He 
had found a girl who rented a flat on her own. He could stay there 
for as long as he wished, have a bath afterwards, look out of the win- 
dow for the end of the storm, or start again if the rain didn’t look 
like stopping. Curiously enough, the girl was the same responsive one 
that the Consul had found in El] Alhambra. Neither of the two 
thought it distasteful that she should be passed from one to another 
like this. 

But in spite of this satisfactory situation, Tripp was obsessed by a 
feeling of impermanence. Things couldn’t continue much longer, and 
Candida’s departure, though he believed it made him safer, seemed to 
lead on to a prospect of continuous change. 

Now that she had brought him to the point, Candida’s fiancé was 
in a hurry. He had booked passages to Europe; he wanted her to leave 
her job and get married at once. The girl, who was dazed with desire, 
went in to tell the Consul. 

He listened to her in silence. His face shone dully; it was as though 
the effort of thought made him sweat. Looking away from her, he 
muttered: ‘We require your services unti] the end of the month.’ 

Candida, who did not understand him, stood smiling. 

‘A month’s notice before leaving.’ His voice seemed to slide away 
from the words. 

Then Candida understood, but she lost what English she had. En- 
raged, she turned from him and hurried out. When Tripp found her 
later, she was crying into her typewriter. They spoke for once in 
rie The Press Officer went slowly through into the Consul’s 
Office. 

‘I don’t think you have a right to treat your staff like that.’ 

_ Tripp was as angry as it was possible for him to be, but it made 
little difference to his appearance. The Consul, however, was 
shaking. He pulled open a drawer and produced a printed copy of the 
local labour decrees. He began to read a paragraph aloud in a heavy 
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__ English accent. The Press Officer waited. They were animals not bred 


: 


a 


_ for fighting—one slothful and unenterprising, the other cowardly. 


‘It’s merely a matter of common decency.’ 

“You obviously have a personal interest in the case,’ the Consul 
said, staring at the In tray. ‘The law here entirely justifies me.’ 
__ ‘It would be better if you could look at people when you are acting 
like this.’ The Press Officer went out. 

A day or two later he learnt that his own appointment was to end 


_ when he went on leave in three months’ time. There was no question 


of a transfer. 

This news, however, happened to find Tripp in a state of inanition, 
of sensual fatigue. He knew that Nora was watching him, and he 
was slow to react. Later he would express his detestation of the Con- 
sul’s conduct; later, too, he would get into contact with his impor- 
tant friends in England, who would arrange a new job for him; later 
he would tell his wife. For the moment, he did nothing. The General 
Election took place, the State Governor assumed office amid the 
whine of motorcycle sirens, the blare of tr:mpets from Negro 
cavalry regiments. The girl Tripp visited went away to the Capital 
with one of the new politicians, and his evenings with the Consul 
began again. They split the bill exactly between them; they were 
still tersely appreciative after each new adventure. 

Then, one evening when his son was running a temperature, the 
Press Officer went home early. He met Nora Blackeby leaving the 
house. Indoors he found his wife in tears. 

From old experience Tripp was careful not to speak to his wife 
until she had revealed what it was all about. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me? Everyone knew but me. When Nora 
mentioned it and | didn’t know, I felt such a fool.’ 

‘I didn’t want to worry you,’ he said; he glanced down her—‘at 
this time especially.’ 

‘But you knew long ago, Nora said the letter came weeks ago.’ 

‘Still, that was why. I didn’t want you to worry.’ He began to be- 
lieve it himself. 

‘Worry! What’ll happen to me when we do go? The ship in all that 
hot weather will kill me.’ 

Tripp ignored this. ‘I’m writing to all the old contacts in London. 
I'll soon get something fixed up. You know I’ve never liked working 
with this Consul, and that makes all the difference in a place like 
this.’ 

But the next day he confronted Nora in the Consulate: ‘I particu- 
larly didn’t want Rosemary to know about this at this time. You 
know how apt she is to worry.’ 
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‘Rosemary’s been kept in the dark too long. There’s a lot of things 
she ought to know.’ The effort to be dramatic made Nora flush down 
to her neck. 

The Press Officer did not bother with denials. He felt on bad 
ground, for a fear had suddenly come to him that he might be in 
danger of losing, not only his job, but also the custody of his child- 
ren. He had a vision of Dominic ill, somewhere where he himself 
could not give orders. When later that day, the Consul invited him 
to come to a ‘special’ film show in the garage of a private house, Tripp 
refused. He went home early and sat silent and gloomy. Rosemary 
was turning out cupboards in the kitchen. He could offer no com- 
fort, because in some way he could no longer be bothered to comfort 
himself. 


Ill 


The following day after lunch, when nothing was happening, the 
Consul said to Tripp: ‘The new Governor has let them reopen the 
Calle Fernando Barriga.’ 

The Calle Fernando Barriga—the old ‘zone’ — was right down the 
social scale when compared with the establishments near the Calle 
San Martin. Years ago the ‘zone’ had been in the centre of the city; 
the girls used to lean out of the windows and snatch the hats off men 
passing; they had to go into the houses to get their hats back. Then 
men had stopped wearing hats, and the ‘zone’ was banished beyond 
the railway line. During the last administration it was closed alto- 
gether. 

‘I suggest we go and have a look,’ the Consul said. ‘I hear it’s 
lively in the afternoons.’ 

The Consul had his camera hidden under his coat. He and the 
Press Officer took a tram to one of the big railway stations. After 
walking a while they came to a wide street. A cordon of police was 
strung across it, and the men who went through were being 
examined for lethal weapons. The two Englishmen thought it better 
to retreat, but at that moment the cordon broke up, and ¥ whole 
bunch of men went through. The Calle Fernando Barriga was at right 
angles to this street. 

A shuffling line, mostly young and poorly dressed, with one or 
two old men and a few little boys, moved down one pavement and 
back up the other. The late afternoon sun came into the street, which 
showed nothing unusual until you were actually in it. The doors and 
windows facing the pavement were lit by electric light. Each was 
solid until about three feet from the ground. Then there was a sort 
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of slatted grille, so that the faces of the women behind were crossed 
with lines, like the horizontal bars of a cage. 

Tripp heard a scraping sound behind him. A legless man was pull- 
ing himself along on stumps, gazing up at the windows above. The 
effect of cages grew stronger as one advanced into the Calle Fer- 
nando Barriga. The women’s voices were inarticulate, often hoarse 
with gonorrhoea; Tripp was reminded of the cries of birds of prey — 
goshawks, vultures, and eagle owls—in their quarters at Regent's 
Park. In addition, several of the women had their arms held up and 
their fingers entwined in the slats above their heads; they rocked to 
and fro, with their faces sullen and silent, while their fat cheeks 
and arms were shivering, their breasts swinging and shuddering in 
gaudy half-transparent blouses. There was a mirror on the wall be- 
hind each of them. 

As the Consul passed, one of the women called out: ‘I want a man 
of refinement, a well-educated man.’ People laughed in the crowd on 
the pavement. Then a pimp came up from the bedrooms behind and 
slapped the woman on the buttocks with his cupped hands and 
shouted an obscene invitation. Beyond there was the chalky white- 
ness of neon lighting, and more women were sitting on frail gilded 
chairs. 

Tripp was beginning to feel a prurient conflict of emotions. Then 
he looked at the Consul: he was in his element, neat, bright-eyed 
with the glow that comes to people who are doing exactly what they 
want. But the Press Officer could not help understanding the invita- 
tions that came through the bars. He could not keep his eyes off the 
men who detached themselves from the crowd and went, in a 
moment of horrible isolation, through the doors. 

At the cross street, more houses stretched on either side. The sun 
at this point came through a rose-gold aura made by the snorting 
steam-trains in the Railway Station. Here several women were 
threading their way through the crowd. A big negress, dressed in 
shiny silk of an asphalt-purplish colour and tufted with feathers, 
turned to smile at the two Englishmen, one hand on her hip. 

Then Tripp heard this: a thud, then the splintering shock of some- 
thing heavy, with glass in it. He looked down and saw the Consul’s 
camera on the pavement. The policeman’s truncheon was still in 
his hand; another policeman blew a whistle. The Consul and the 
Press Officer stood waiting. The Negress had gone. People began to 
disappear in the street. A green and white patrol wagon slid up to 
the kerb. 

The policeman pushed the Consul into the patrol wagon. He had 
not yet spoken; his face was shaken more with violence than with 
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fear, and he looked like someone who has had a slight stroke. They 
asked Tripp if he would get in as well; after a moment's hesitation, 
the Press Officer climbed in beside the second policeman. 

The streets near the station were crowded and the car moved 
slowly. Torn election posters still hung from the buildings; the walls 
were still chalked with slogans. 

Inside the car no one spoke. The Consul remained silent because 
he did not wish to betray his nationality; Tripp, whose Spanish was 
almost perfect, because he could think of nothing to say. Sitting in 
the rear seat, he looked in front of him at the Consul’s head with its 
scattering of sandy hair, between the round mulatto heads of the 
policemen. Tripp wondered what the Consul was thinking. 

Suddenly, almost physically, he realized that everything in the 
past months had led up to this moment: the row about Candida, the 
fuss with Nora and his wife, the letter terminating his appointment. 
Tripp’s hair prickled and his skin crawled. He had only to jettison 
the Consul now, let him face the Police Court alone, let him show 
his diplomatic identity card. Thoughts of the power he had been 
given blazed through Tripp’s mind. The last few moments in the car 
were a triumph for him; his lethargic temperament was aroused, 
alive as it had not been for years. 

And then, as the car drew up in front of the Police Headquarters, 
he knew that he would not-do this. He still had himself to deal with 
— his own primitive notions of ‘good form’ and ‘not letting another 
Englishman down’, about whose existence he had never guessed. The 
Police Headquarters were a castellated fantasy in the style made 
popular by Sir Walter Scott. There, on the steps between rampant 
plaster lions, Tripp looked at the Consul again. But the tired papery 
lids hooded his eyes, and it was impossible to tell what the Consul 
was thinking. 

The building’s interior was like a school the day before term 
begins. There were packing-cases, bicycles, even an iron bedstead, 
in the corridor. An unshaven police-officer, with gummy red-rimmed 
eyes, sat beyond a counter. When he saw him, Tripp knew what he 
had to do. He leant over the desk and asked if he could speak to the 
man in private. 

While Tripp and the officer were away, the Consul sat quite still 
between his guards, and stared at the broken camera on the table in 
front of him. 

_After ten minutes, the police-officer returned with Tripp. He un- 
did the camera and took out the film, then handed the camera back 
to the Consul. 


Everything happened very quickly. The policemen melted away 
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behind the marble columns; the officer went back to his newspaper. 
All the two Englishmen had to do was to walk across an empty hall 
and out of the building. Tripp looked down at the Consul. Neverthe- 
less, I’ve got him, he thought; I’ve fixed him in a human frame, he’] 
have to realize that. ; 

They had reached the crowded streets before the Consul spoke. 
“How much did you have to give him?’ 

‘In the end, two hundred pesos.’ 

The Consul took out his wallet. He searched for a moment then 
handed Tripp a hundred peso note. 

‘After all, you were in this too,’ he said. 


Keith Vaughan: Conversation Piece, Paddington 
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! walked where in their talking graves 
And shirts of earth five thousand lay, 
When history with ten feasts of fire 
Had eaten the red air away. 


I am Christ’s boy, I cried, I bear 
In iron hands the bread, the fishes. 

! hang with honey and with rose 
This tidy wreck of all your wishes. 


On your geometry of sleep 

The chestnut and the fir-tree fly, 

And lavender and marguerite 

Forge with their flowers an English sky. 


Turn now towards the belling town 
Your jigsaws of impossible bone, 
And rising read your rank of snow 
Accurate as death upon the stone. 


About your easy heads my prayers 
I said with syllables of clay. 

What gift, I asked, shall I bring now 
Before I weep and walk away? 


Take, they replied, the oak and laurel. 
Take our fortune of tears and live 

Like a spendthrift lover. All we ask 

Is the one gift you cannot give. 
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trousers, was projected slowly into the drawing-room by the 

long arm of an unseen mother. When the arm had reached its 
full stretch, it gave him a last little push and then withdrew from 
sight. The boy stopped at once and looked round at half a dozen 
other children ranged about the room in silent watchfulness. 

It was a party from which, by request, mothers and nurses were 
excluded. Their voices could be heard in the hall in every female 
timbre from oboe-soprano to viola-baritone; like the tuning up of an 
orchestra; and, as in such tuning, certain motives recurred over and 
over again, in various modulations. 

‘It’s Mary’s first real party, so of course—’ 

‘At six o’clock then.’ 

‘Rather shy, I’m afraid, but—’ 

‘T’ll send the car at—’ 

‘You mustn’t mind if they rather cling together at first.’ 

In the drawing-room there was dead silence. Half a dozen children 
with their backs set against the wall or the more solid pieces of fur- 
niture, stood on guard. 

The boy in blue trousers, finding himself alone on the vast empty 
plain of pink carpet, hastily backed against the wall and took a small 
girl by the hand. The girl was attached by the other hand to a taller 
girl in spectacles. They were one family. 

Another arm stretched from the door, an arm in blue linen; a 
nurse’s arm, pushing forward a very small toddling baby with a thin 
fuzz of hair like the bloom on a nectarine. His round face had the 
absorbed gravity of one accustomed to solitude and his own ideas. 
His little legs, still curly as if but half unfolded from the womb, 
seemed about to collapse under him at every step. 

When the blue arm had reached its full length, a contralto voice, 
gilded and thickened with that treacle which nurses use for cajoling, 
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said, ‘Look after baby-brother, Philip — you'd better take his hand.’ 

The boy in blue stretched forward and accepted the baby’s hand, 
who at once made for the middle of the floor, towing his brother and 
staggering, two steps on one side then three or four on the other, at 
angles of forty-five degrees with the carpet; like a skater changing 
feet on his edges. He then stopped, drew himself up and stood in an 
attitude of suspense like one who feels a doubt and expects he 
knows not what. Philip looked patiently down at his brother. The 
two sisters gazed with mingled anxiety and hostility. The other 
children stared blankly. Suddenly a pool appeared on the floor next 
to the baby’s left foot. It grew, spreading a dark stain on the pink 
carpet. The baby let go of Philip’s hand, and sat down abruptly next 
the pool. His face was still aloof, absorbed. 

The boy in blue was horror-struck. He glanced round him with a 
look of despair. His sisters turned scarlet. All the children grasped 
the horror of such a crime, at a party, in a strange drawing-room, on 
a new carpet. Their eyes rounded in dismay; a small, very fat boy 
with dark straight hair, brushed flat and shining with oil, was quite 
overcome by collective guilt and strove to force himself out of sight 
in six inches of space between the wall and a pink-brocaded sofa. 

The baby, noticing the pool apparently for the first time, stooped 
over it with an inquiring air and took aim at it with one short tapered 
forefinger. He did not touch it; and he was not indicating it. The 
finger served, apparently, as a kind of antenna; an exploring mem- 
ber. 

A voice outside, an ocarina contralto with a bubble in it, called, 
‘Oh, Bridget.’ 

The children started and some grew pinker. This was the voice of 
the hostess. An Irish voice like a small muted fiddle answered. 

“Yiss Mahdam.’ 

‘On the piano, I think—and my bureau.’ 

A tall buxom parlour maid with a very flat back comes gliding 
rapidly into the room. Her pointed face, pointed nose, pointed lips, 
express a religious decorum which is somehow increased by her 
rapid, silent, smooth movement. In spite of her grenadier carriage, 
her head, with its white cap, is bent slightly forwards from the neck; 
as of one approaching an altar; not with reverence, since the face ex- 
presses none, but with an habitual courtesy. 

In her hands she carries two glass dishes full of chocolates. One 
she places on the piano, then turns to cross the room to the bureau. 

Panic like a breeze passes among the children, fluttering them like 
clothes on a tight-strung line. The sisters press tight together; 
Philip turns round as if to fly; but then, arrested by the opposing 
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force of nursery discipline and family duty, stands on one leg; the 
fat boy crouching, disappears behind the sofa; a little girl in the 


corner, with a wide yellow sash, droops her lips as if about to cry. 


The maid begins again her hieratic passage, this time across the 
carpet. Her mouth with its pointed lips is like that of an old priest, 


neither sad nor smiling; but willing and dutiful. She directs her 


course to pass the baby. Suddenly she stops, and looks down. The 
baby, still pointing his finger, glances up at her as one, aware of a 
change in the weather, glances upwards at the sky. 

The maid gives a strange high squeak which still further terrifies 
the children. The sisters open their mouths and appear quite idiotic. 
Then it is seen that the maid is struggling with a giggle. Her cheeks 
flush; her lips twitch, she puts her left hand to her cap, as if fearing 
that it will shake off, and giggles helplessly, loudly, in long high 
trills like a canary’s. 

The children stare; the little tearful girl, astonished by joy, utters 
a shriek; and all the children at once break into shouts of laughter. 

The baby, gazing round with astonishment, seems to ask, “What’s 
all this?’ His two sisters dart upon him simultaneously and lift him. 
They want to kiss him, hug him, probably to undress him. He fights 
them strongly, makes himself as rigid as a starfish. He utters a yell 
of indignation. 

The maid is still in fits of giggles, her cap has sprung up to one side, 
the chocolate dish sways drunkenly in her hand and threatens to 
spill. And now the children can hardly express their ecstasy. The 
little girl in the bigsash is lying on the floor kicking her legs as high as 
they can reach in the air. She seems all bare, plump thighs. Her frock 
is crumpled about her ears. The fat boy, emerging, turns a crooked 
somersault; then jumps madly up and down on the parquet, stamp- 
ing with all his might. His hair, already tangled like any street-boy’s, 
bounces on his nose at each jump. Philip leaps round the maid, 
grasping at her bodice and trying to catch her attention. His wide, 
laughing mouth, his sparkling eyes appeal and affirm, ‘We're all to- 
gether in this, aren’t we?’ 

The fat boy suddenly utters a yell of revengeful triumph and 
takes a running kick at the sofa. 
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A pleasant place I was at today, 

under fitting mantles of green hazel, 
listening at day’s beginning 

to the skilful cock thrush 

singing a splendid stanza 

of fluent signs and symbols; 

a stranger here, wisdom his nature, 

a brown messenger who had journeyed far, 
coming from rich Carmarthenshire 

at my golden sister’s wish; 

wordy, yet with no password, 

he comes to the sky of this valley. 

It was Morfudd who sent it, 

this metrical singing of May’s foster son. 
About him was a setting 

of flowers of the sweet boughs of May, 
like green mantles, his chasuble 

was of the wings of the wind. 

There was here, by the great God, 
nothing but gold in the altar’s canopy. 
I heard, in polished language, 

a long and faultless chanting, 

an unhesitant reading to the people 

of a gospel without mumbling; 

the elevation for us on the hill 
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of the holy wafer from the good leaf. 
Then the slim eloquent nightingale 
from the corner of a grove nearby, 
poetess of the valley, sings to the many 
the Sanctus bell in lively whistling. 
The sacrifice is raised 

up to the sky above the bush, 

devotion to God the Father, 

the chalice of ecstasy and love. 

The psalmody contents me; 

it was bred of a birch-grove in the sweet woods. 


Judith Lewis: The Round Pond, Kensington Gardens 
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The House at Cherence 
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urrounding forest whence I had first stared at its exuberant 

outline. In obscure corridors gnarled antlers sprouted from the 
walls, like boughs which might conceivably have put out buds in 
spring; oak chairs tormented with carving were reminiscent of the 
twisted roots of trees; in huge ebony cabinets, brought from Spain, 
the inlay of dusty lapis, agate and chalcedony was hardly more 
curious than the stones to be found below the moss and vegetation 
in the woods. Tiers of drawers in the smoking room, where the brittle 
eggs of seabirds and waders so sadly named—Pterodroma neglecta, 
Tringa solitaria solitaria—rested on beds of cotton wool, were nests 
no rare than those to be found a bare fifty yards away. Even the 
sombre flock wallpapers displayed peony, acanthus and other natural 
forms, while the rooms with their moulded ogive arches and door- 
ways, their heavily plastered and coffered ceilings gave the impres- 
sion of low bossy caves. Like the forest on autumn evenings, the ‘best’ 
rooms, with their stained glass roundels and vaguely ecclesiastical 
furniture, were hushed and seemed to gather darkness. 

Nothing in this house was ever moved. On a Gothic lectern, a 
double folio—Festes a l’occasion du Mariage de Madame Louise- 
Elizabeth et Don Philippe — was for all the years I knew it open at a 
description of the Temple of Hymen erected on the Pont-Neuf in 
1739; the tasselled velvet chairs were placed invitingly where they 
had once been wanted; in the hall were ranged, conveniently to 
hand, the hats and caps which had not been worn for many years. 
It was uncertain to whom these, and the walking sticks of malacca, 
ebony and bamboo, with elaborate silver and ivory heads, had 
originally belonged. No one but Madame de Cherence could give a 
name to the persons in the photographs whose chased and scrolled 
frames stood on every table. The young, the lovely, and the martial 
were represented there, and beside them—without change of 
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emphasis — thoroughbred horses, collie dogs and a rare egret brought 
from French Equatorial Africa. All were dead, but Clothilde invent- 
ing histories for animals and people kept some few alive. Little more 
than rumour attributed to a great-aunt seven panels of needlework, 
the task of a lifetime, eloquently reconstructing the legend of Trist- 
ram. It was not even sure which great-uncle had collected the shells 
that filled three tall cabinets in the library. These, unlike the birds’ 
eggs, carried both Latin and French names. In the Great Nautilus we 
could always hear the sea, but the Malabar Tigers were silent. My 
contribution to the mythology of these cabinets was a theory that 
the silent shells had come from tideless or semi-tideless seas (‘such as 
the Mediterranean’ I sagely explained). Various and beautiful, dun, 
iridescent, polished as mahogany, wrinkled and veined as a human 
hand, whorled or ribbed, smooth or spiky, we blew the dust from 
them, and we wondered. The giant clams, we knew, closed on the 
feet of luckless divers, but there were other shells, thin as paper, 
which seemed too fragile to have been washed about in salt seas. A 
range of sombre black conches that must surely have come from 
stormy coasts we attributed to the Euxine: others, salmon-pink, to 
the Red Sea; others, with purplish rims and backs mottled like 
turtles, to the shores of New Guinea. The plump yellow ones, like 
pats of curled butter, came, as we both happened to know, from 
Concarneau. So eventually all the shells were in a sense returned to 
the sea, if not precisely to the oceans from which they had first 
come. We saw them again wet and glistening, washed by ripples on 
a palm-fringed shore, or in grottoes where multi-coloured fishes 
cruised through shafts of filtered light, or carried on the tongues of 
Greenland glaciers into deep arctic water. 

I had never been in a more satisfactory house. None the less, ex- 
cept in wet weather, it was no more than our base of operations. 
What mattered was the forest. We explored it during four memor- 
able summers, charting the landmarks, gradually mapping the 
kingdom. On the day we first established the position of the heronry, 
the birds were awaiting us motionless and solemn on their flat airy 
platforms. They watched our progress, insect-like, through the 
underbush far below. They saw us gaze up in wonder. With almost 
a shrug of its hunched grey shoulders, a sentinel bird pushed off 
from its nest, like a swimmer thrusting into deep water, and slowly 
circled skimming the treetops. Returning to rest, it again reminded 
me as it dropped its long legs among the topmost boughs of a 
swimmer feeling for the ‘bottom’ with outstretched toes. We were 
always being watched by birds. On one occasion, an autumn even- 
ing, our way led across a ploughed field that encroached, like a deep 
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bay, into the forest. Moving quickly, we had crossed several furrows 
before we realized that we were observed. From the brown soil, not 
one but many pairs of eyes fixed and held us. Stationed on the 
ridges all about, yet beautifully camouflaged, were twenty or more 
long-eared owls. Immobile and critical they had watched our pro- 
gress. There was nothing to do but turn and retreat into the woods. 
They must have been on their autumn migration southward. 


Such experiences gave me the certain impression that it was less 
a matter of our discovering this landscape than of the landscape 
itself arranging our appearances for its own satisfaction. Nowhere 
in the forest was this sense of being watched for and awaited so im- 
mediate as in the sunken quarry. It was curious that a quarry should 
exist at all near Cherence, for no rock elsewhere broke surface in 
that sandy plain. Though the quarry was large it was remote and we 
stumbled on it by chance. The working had been long, perhaps cen- 
turies abandoned; the raw scar had healed, and trees grew on the 
quarry bottom. The ground sloping evenly downward from the 
wide quarry mouth gave a first warning of its existence, but we were 
well committed before we realized that somehow we had dropped 
below the level of the surrounding woods. We walked onward, 
wondering — we seem so often to have been in a state of wonder— 
until a rockface, shaking free from a skirt of green, rose sheer above 
us. 
It offered no passage and as we stood encircled our amazed voices 
echoed off the cliff. A shallow pool at its base reflected the greenery 
of the upper forest on the quarry lip above. No breeze ever ruffled 
this pool however gusty the day. Beside it, we always ended by talk- 
ing in whispers. 

Other discoveries, though less dramatic, seemed at the time full of 
consequence. We were sure no one else had found the squat deserted 
hives of the charcoal burners, or the impenetrable tangle of rasp- 
berry canes that made the enclosed glade where they grew sickly 
with scent. There were also small objects, veined flints, fantastic 
butterflies, that left us speechless. More than once peering into the 
gloom of hollow treetrunks we saw the faint glow of two white 
eggs. As though such things were not in themselves rich and unusual 
enough, Clothilde’s imagination endowed the landscape with 
qualities and features known only to ourselves. Some parts of the 
forest were ‘lucky’, others ‘unlucky’, and a strict ritual was im- 
posed upon it. Thus the area known as the New Chase was only to 
be approached through the divided bole of an ash, a freak misshapen 
growth; while to enter the Boar Thicket, which on the north side of 
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the house stretched as far as the river, it was essential to walk, care- 
fully balancing, down a huge beechtrunk which from the edge of 
the park had crashed into the forest. It was a dramatic bridge from 
the open sunlight into the dark quiet of the wood. Clothilde made a 
speciality of such things and places, thickets that suddenly unfolded 
upon an open glade, twisted and unexpected growths, inexplicable 
moss-covered mounds, corners and vistas that deceived and seemed, 
by some trick of shape or memory, somewhere quite else in the 
wood. There was even a glade, visible only if approached from one 
direction and at a time of day when the light was favourable, which 
Clothilde discovered in a folio in the library where the rubric read 
Vue dans le forét de Huelgoat, Finistére. One day, taking my hand 
and pointing towards the river, she said ‘Look, a castle!’ There was 
a blue haze of summer heat, and the outlines of the trees shimmered. 
At first I could see nothing. Then, for a moment and conclusively, 
turrets, battlements, and even the standard hoisted on the keep, were 
visible. From that day we avoided the stretch of open woodland 
where Clothilde’s castle stood; when passing the place where some 
trick of the afternoon had first revealed it, we often looked but never 
found it again. 


The forest of Clothilde’s imagination gained authority from a dis- 
covery which was not easily explicable. One afternoon when I came 
over from Chantemesle she was tense and preoccupied. For some 
reason we could not escape Miss Partridge until long after tea, so it 
was late when she led off quickly across the park. The shadows went 
flocking with us, and the evening sun must have thrown our reced- 
ing figures, frail and serious, into bright relief. We soon turned into 
the forest down a familiar ride that was mossy and soundless. 
Filtered sunlight slanted towards us through the treetops. It was so 
quiet that we heard the wing-beat of an owl which slipped across the 
ride in front, and a rabbit’s skull, white and brittle, snapped loudly 
as I trod on it. Clothilde stopped. It was a place and a part of the 
forest that we knew well. After a moment’s hesitation, she turned 
and pressed her way through the undergrowth. For a few steps it 
fought against us, twigs flicking my cheeks, and catching in 
Clothilde’s hair. Then, quite suddenly, the branches ceased to tug 
and obstruct. The green curtains were drawn back. We stood un- 
hampered, in sunlight, on a circle of sward. Two or three hum- 
mocks, smooth swellings on the smooth turf, were dotted with rab- 
bit droppings, and here and there ran the animals’ defined paths, a 
darker green. A few purple thistles were in flower, seeming in their 
secret surroundings rare things. Set in this quiet place, its stone 
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coping cushioned in the turf and blotched with orange lichen, was a 
well. Apart from the motes drifting earthward in the sun, nothing 
moved. The place was complete. And here it had always been — or 
had it really?— unknown and unsuspected, in an area so familiar, in 
a part of the forest so often explored. 


Side by side we leant on the coping of the well. From the water 
far below, our reflections, less than lifesize, stared up at us. If our 
eyes for a moment wandered, it was difficult to find again the exact 
point where the upper air-world ended and the water-world began. 
The dividing line between reality and image was easily lost. Trying 
to take Clothilde’s hand—I could see it in reflection gripping the rim 
of the well—it was my own hand that I unexpectedly touched. The 
feeling came strongly upon me that my hands were not the familiar 
things I knew, nor I myself simply a boy growing, a mould harden- 
ing and shaping under the pressure of experience. This miraculous 
well, almost on our doorstep, was evidence that in these woods 
everything was possible, that here imagination would lead where 
we wished to go, creating battlements by the river, or sinking wells 
in the forest. 


As minutes passed, the brightness ebbed from the leaves 
around us and the magic enclosure grew smaller. The dew felt cold 
on the stones. In the depths of the well we could no longer distin- 
guish our reflections, and the damp air rising from the water roused 
the skin on our cheeks. Where ferns, clamped far below in the 
crannies of the masonry, hung giddily out, a spider jolted from 
thread to thread. As his netting sagged, it glittered in the dampness. 
We had to go, but I took with me the inexplicable consuming happi- 
ness that sometimes comes in dreams. 
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Death is by burning, on this planet, burning 

alive before it is too late; and birth 

is common, towards the end—there is no mourning, 
for there is no cold interval: first breath 

and last, being ardent and vermilion, 

flowering and falling in voluntary ash, 

are like an heirloom, like the heirloom sun: 

he is Their god; They eat his fiery flesh. 


But he is not my sun—a different colour, 

and vast and bad. And shall such things be done 
where Liberty brings Progress and the Dollar? 

I shout, and reach for my atomic gun. 

Besides, They have too odd a shape to live, 

a complex language, no respect; and creatures 
who look at everything we want to give, 

and look away, must have disloyal natures. 


They have no passions: full freshwater seas, 

and mauve and orange fields, caverns and woods 
upon the spiring mountains — among these 

Their meetings are angelic solitudes, 

Their only food the wisdom and the fire, 
dead-petalled light Their shelter and Their clothing. 
The wisdom is the fire: star-Eden where 

infinite apples burn on boughs of Nothing. 
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Why do my fingers freeze upon the blaster 

as if (not I, for I am loyal) they 

rebel by wonder? May we not die faster, 

dying by dark and cold, than those we slay? 

But I am still a man: They have no rockets, 

no private counterprise; They think and need 
nothing that comes in small transparent packets: 
kill Them! Kill all the foul inhuman breed. 
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by Pierre Jean Jouve: Langue, the fifth volume of his poetic 
work to have appeared since the end of the war. In the 
four previous volumes (Hymne, Génie, Diadéme, and Ode), Jouve’s 
poetic style has been seen to undergo a process of modification and 
renewal; the style of Ode was quite unlike that of anything that he 
had written earlier, while Langue, which is in a style that seems 
closely to resemble it, represents a still further phase of evolution, 
corresponding to the inner development of the poet in his struggle 
for spiritual significance. 

It has been apparent for some time that the whole poetic work of 
Pierre Jean Jouve will eventually reveal itself to be constructed ac- 
cording to a consciously conceived plan. With the publication last 
year of the autobiographical commentary on his own writings 
called En Miroir (extracts from which appeared simultaneously in 
three different revues last February) and the broadcasting of a series 
of ten entretiens by the French radio last autumn, the monumental 
outlines of the structure which his work as a whole represents may 
become more easily distinguishable. In its entirety this work will 
soon consist of at least a dozen volumes of poetry, four volumes of 
prose fiction (all pre-dating 1935), and five or six volumes of essays. 

In En Miroir, Jouve has written: ‘My passion becomes involved 
only when confronted with an idea, a scheme, that is at once the 
same, and different.’ There are a number of themes that are funda- 
mental and recurrent throughout his entire production, and one 
may be sure that, however unfamiliar the style and imagery of his 
most recent poetry, most of these themes will be found to recur, 
though possibly in transmuted or augmented form, in the poems of 
the sequence called Langue. It contains altogether forty-one poems, 
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and is divided into three main sections. The dominant theme may be — 


defined as the a priori non-existence of a language in which the un- 
known may be expressed, and the-struggle to create, which is at the 
same time the prayer to be granted, such a language; and thus we 
may say that the work has a certain essential similarity to Eliot’s 
Four Quartets, although the latter is in most ways so very different 
in conception and style. 

One of the most characteristic features of Pierre Jean Jouve both 
as a novelist and as a poet has always been his highly developed 
awareness of the Unconscious, of the guilt by which the Uncon- 
scious is dominated in all men, and of the struggle in the Uncon- 
scious of the instincts of life and death, which seem always to be 
locked inextricably together. Poetry, like the works of the great 
mystics, Jouve regards as proceeding from Eros, or rather, as repre- 
senting the highest degree of sublimation of the erotic instinct 
(speaking, in the preface to Sueur de Sang, for instance, of 
‘l’élévation a des substances si profondes, ou si élévées, qui dérivent 
de la pauvre, de la belle puissance érotique humaine’). In Langue, 
it is clear that what the poet is attempting is above all the conjura- 
tion of a new transport of sublimation by means of which erotic 
energy may be transformed into the power to give reality through 
articulation in language to a hitherto unknown spiritual dimension. 

‘Mais que baise, une seule fois, mon Gme nue sur mon ame! 

‘Innovant les mondes nouveaux.” 
At the same time, the poem is philosophical in the specifically 
Socratic sense of being a meditation directed towards ‘preparation 
in view of death’. An experience of the approach of death, and of an 
Orphic reconciliation with death resulting in a restoration to life of 
the loved one, is embodied in the substance of the poem, and it is 
this which provides the subject of what are certainly the most 
beautiful and the most deeply moving pages of the whole text, in 
the passage which begins: ‘Alors arriva d’un coup la face du Ton- 
nerre.’ 

In the concluding poems of the sequence, the poet’s voice attains 
to a tranquility beyond desolation, and the principal theme of the 
whole is clarified in a last statement which is like the resolution at 
the end of a musical composition (the music-like structure of the 
work is another feature which it shares with the Four Quartets). 
The following in particular provides a key to the whole intention of 
Langue: 

At so many years’ distance from the day of birth, with death 
distant by only a few days, after so many figures that appeared to 
rise and fall in the same sky of desire wherein disappointment 
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and pleasure were both of the same shade of blue, 

after all the monotony befallen in the gardens—the distance 
that seemed so close at hand yet so remotely lost—and all the 
insecurity of the end—art in its repetitions altogether terrified 
to be alone amidst unbounded and bare space, 

one seeks the meaning and the letter and the spirit: the mean- 
ing is dear to God: the meaning is what reaches the God-conscious- 
ness, and as a phrase resounds from the main vocable and rings 
through all the rest that are disposed on either side of it, 

the word of life is only to be read in the absurd—imprinted 
within absolute Absurdity and shining there like love of which the 
forms are infinite. 

At the present time it is reassuring to find that there can still exist 
in the world some poets entirely preoccupied, not with an art of 
agreeable diversion, but with an art that bears witness to the life of 
the spirit beyond and out of death. 

The part of the poem quoted above is not a particularly difficult 
passage to render in English; but a good deal of Langue presents the 
translator with problems of almost insuperable difficulty. Solemnity 
of tone does not ever pass easily from one language into another; and 
invocation and apostrophe are apt to sound impossibly odd in trans- 
lation. The following three poems, or subsections of the poem, hap- 
pen to seem to lend themselves more readily than most of the rest of 
the text to recreation or transcription in an idiom which it is hoped 
is not too unlike either the poetic style of the original, or readable 
English. 


I 


During that moulting season of the formless final world 

The conquerors held out still: alone and without horses either of 
plaster or of gold 

And without money (lost in the sands and in the circuses, and on 
all fronts) 

Without even a moist lance’s oriflamme. And then what thrusts of 
troops that never moved! 

Pure conquerors of ancient time—and all cathedrals in their 
train— ioe. 

They awaited with their passion in the swarming towns of dwarfs 

An extraordinary onslaught of empty emotion and explosiveness 

Which might enable all to be recovered by the vitals that were 
losing all their blood. 
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Ah! the poet now writes only for the heavens’ empty space 

Pure blue that winter can no longer see! he writes in conjuration 
of the silence of the snows 

Of the stifling of fallacious festal days! and in the lack and in the 
lacklustre it reveals, each line he writes is just as though he were not 
there (and his slim figure, dressed in the lights’ glare, is just as though 
he were not there), 

And in his solitude devoted to that admirable, secret conjuration, 
behold him pleading his peculiar loves 

When none would undertake to risk love’s courage in his stead: 


Then on the fabled winds’ black shore, over the seaweeds’ slum- 
ber, under nearly weightless whirling swells of fog, 

He seals the word up in the bottle of green glass, 

Bells of despair and horrible seawrack! 

He launches on the highest wave a bottle without action, force or 
aim, yet which one day 

The waves will wash up to love’s level, beyond beauty, beyond 
glory, beyond day. 


Il 


Clear light of day! flow once more through the furrow you have 
worn upon the mortal avenues 


Gleam on the capitals and globes of stone, waken the sacred 
snakes, 


All men’s activities! And mortal thought of mine pursue once 
more 


Your way towards hope’s narrow zone, with great deliberate 
works in view: 


Both works and death before my eyes stand like glad monuments 
devoured by the sky’s plants, 


Pure ruin well contented to be filled with its vast future and its 
natural love. 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 


he appearance in England of the dancer Maud Allen had 
been followed by regrettable excesses, reminding one of cer- 
tain phenomena of religious conversion. The prime minister of 
the time was said to have caught the epidemic, which first made its 
appearance in the upper levels of Society. It was William Orpen, by 
then pretty well established on the fringe of fashion, who brought 
me the glad tidings. The credulous little Dubliner, his eyes moister 
than usual, assured me that the new dancer was something un- 
believable. Not only was she possessed of the secret of levitation, 
but, I was assured, she was able to ripple her bones as though they 
were made of india-rubber. Without questioning the advantages of 
the latter accomplishment, and to change the subject, which was 
beginning to bore me, I promised to look in at the theatre and 
examine this prodigy for myself. And so one evening I found myself 
standing at the back of the dress circle, awaiting my conversion but 
without much confidence. 

The performance started with a dance illustrative of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Spring Song. I retained imperfect memories of my father’s 
rather laborious renderings of this and other works by a composer 
to whom, as a good Victorian, he was much addicted. Miss Allen’s 
interpretation could not be called laboured; it was extremely brisk: 
there was much rippling of the arms (but not the legs), and the per- 
former’s other movements seemed to be equally unnecessary and 
repetitive. 

My response was negative, and would have been audible but for 
the storm of applause which drowned it. 

I had had enough, and was turning to go when a messenger ap- 
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proached me with an invitation from the management to come 
‘behind’ and join a selection of other enthusiasts in doing homage to 
the exquisite terpsichorean. Excusing myself, | hastily left the build- 
ing. 
So, thought I, such was the Classical Dance as conceived in the 
USAn ive 

But I was wrong. Isadora Duncan also hailed from the Wild West. 


Paris. The Ritz Hotel. A few years later. 

I had been lunching with the Princess Murat. On issuing from the 
hotel we found Isadora waiting at the entrance. She was ac- 
companied by a tall, handsome personage—the distinguished 
musician Walter Rummel, whom | was to know as “The Archangel’. 
My companion (who ‘knew everybody’), presented me, and a few 
words were exchanged before their car took them away. 

I was left with the impression of having met a remarkable and 
sympathetic personality. The Dancer's countenance, which was 
round and open, breathed candour and gaiety, and her figure, veiled 
in some shadowy and, to me, unidentifiable material, disclosed the 
delicate accents and contours of an unfashionable opulence, but 
betrayed at no point any trace of fatigue or the overblown. Tall 
rather than short, her proportions would, | think, upon analysis, 
have fulfilled satisfactorily all the requirements of the antique 
Section d’Or, and her costume a Ia mode showed the hand of a 
master couturier. Raymond Duncan would not have approved of 
his sister’s attire; but then he disapproved of her habits in general. 
These cocktails, these smart restaurants, these fashionable togs; how 
wrong it all was! How expensive, how deleterious, and— yes— how 
vulgar! 

I often stopped to gaze through the window of Raymond’s estab- 
lishment in the Rue de Seine. Within, a faithful little band bent over 
their looms as they wove the woollen fabrics from which were made 
the simple garment prescribed by the Master, and affected by him 
as by all the members of his cult. This garment or chiton is worn by 
both sexes and may be long or short. With a pair of sandals, it 
suffices both for warmth and decency: it is both becoming and digni- 
fied; it is also cheap and durable, compared to the evanescent pro- 
ducts of fashion and commerce. It may be unsuitable for the business 
man for it seems to have no pockets, but a bag may be carried over 
the shoulder at the end of a stick: a top hat, unless a very old and 
obsolete one, would certainly be out of place: as for general wear, it 
will be long, I think, before the chiton comes into fashion, though 
it might well prove popular at the sea-side. 
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After this meeting I saw nothing more of Isadora till she came to 
London on a professional visit. | was among those who welcomed 
her, and as she was a stranger to London and in need of a lodging, I 
recommended the Cavendish Hotel in Jermyn Street, which I knew 
to be extremely well appointed; besides, its proprietress, my old and 
esteemed friend Mrs Rosa Lewis, constituted, in herself, I thought, a 
major attraction. Americans, I knew, took to Rosa Lewis on sight, 
and acclaimed her as the archetype of an age and way of life of 
which she appears to be the only representative still to be met with. 
Unique in England, she has become a legend in the States. We shall 
certainly never see her like again, though when I come to think of 
it, her spiritual ancestry being Elizabethan or even Chaucerian, the 
immortal strain is bound to reappear. 

My advice was acted upon by Isadora, though she failed to appre- 
ciate the talents and charm of her hostess, and the unusual amenities 
of the house, and keeping strictly to her own quarters during her 
stay there. I have often found that my enthusiasms only excite in- 
credulity and suspicion in others, and I cannot claim to have made, 
in my time, a single convert to any cause dear to me. Perhaps, though 
but a few yards from Piccadilly Circus, considered to be the hub 
of our Empire, and its spiritual navel, dominated as it is by the 
soaring image of the God of Love, Jermyn Street would not at once 
strike the foreigner as the distinguished thoroughfare it has some 
claim to be: it will have for him, no doubt, the air of a secondary or 
even a back street, but back streets sometimes fill front pages, 
especially in London, and Isadora, uninstructed, was unaware of this 
as of the many other incongruities of our Capital. At the zenith of 
her short career, her outlook had been conditioned by the more 
stately background of her continental triumphs, and such a setting, 
childlike, she judged to be her natural prerogative. Was she then 
exclusively committed to the expensive mediocrity of the smart 
hotel? The answer is no. Anyway, she soon abandoned the Cavendish 
and moved to the Berkeley, or perhaps some other home from home; 
I have forgotten: here, at any rate, her visibility would be increased; 
there was her box-office to be considered. . . . | continued to visit 
her, of course, though I sometimes regretted the peculiar cachet of 
Mrs Lewis’s establishment, a cachet which might escape the casual 
visitor, and which Isadora, isolated in her private apartment, had 
completely missed. 

After supper ‘the Archangel’ would usually seat himself at the 
piano, and Isadora, from time to time, as the spirit moved her, rose 
and danced. She wore a loose short-sleeved gown, pleated, of terra- 
cotta silk. Raising her arms heaven-wards, and her now transfigured 
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face, too, she would take a step or two forward, sideways, back- 
wards, forward . . . and that was all! but the dancer moved as if at 
the behest of unseen powers; and she moved in rapture, not abase- 
ment. + << 

Isadora had complained rather bitterly of the scarcity of million- 
aires in this country. Elsewhere she had been accustomed to keep 
one or two within call, upon whom to discharge the burden of such 
practical matters as she was constitutionally unfitted to cope with. 
‘Where is my millionaire?’ she wailed. But one day she reappeared 
in great good spirits having, she announced, just come upon a speci- 
men of the genus who would do very well for the time being. A 
luxurious Daimler was now placed at our disposal; I say our, for to 
some extent | shared in Isadora’s good fortune: with no more taxi 
fares to be paid, I could now, without afterthought, agree to an ex- 
cursion after the theatre or of a morning. I knew of an old-fashioned 
inn at Hampton Court where the cheer was good. I have hinted that 
Isadora’s tastes were no more ascetic than my own at that time. How- 
ever divided we might be in some respects, over a roast chicken and 
a bottle of good wine we were as one. The Hampton Court resort 
had only one drawback: there was absolutely no réclame to be 
gained there: even after openly engaging a private room for our 
meal, we were never once interrupted or pursued, by fans or photo- 
graphers. 

Isadora had established a school of dancing for children at 
Moscow. Her presence was needed there and she departed by air. I 
would have accompanied her as she suggested, but, as usual, I had 
work which kept me. A good thing in itself, no doubt, in some cir- 
cumstances, industry makes a poor excuse and is best kept dark. And 
so, whatever my motives, I left them to be guessed. 

I was in Paris when the news came of the fatal accident at Nice. 
There was a memorial ceremony held in Paris which I should have 
attended, but, always shy of public demonstrations, I missed it. So 


ended my acquaintance with Isadora Duncan, the dancing Wonder 
of the World. 


Il 
FIPZROYoSTREWE 


Fleas or no fleas, the Fitzroy quarter in those days was in every 
way much livelier than it is now. It was cosmopolitan, of course, 
with French and German elements predominating, but every other 
form of low life abounded. Living was cheap, according to modern 
standards, and the restaurateurs humane. 
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It was still the Artists’ Quarter, its only rival being Chelsea. Its 
numerous studios, especially when they were ‘To Let’, bore witness 
to a long-standing picture-making industry, going back to Constable, 
and further. Some of them still housed a few exhausted survivors of 
the Pre-Raphaelite age. Had not Ford Madox Brown inhabited the 
haunted house with the big stone vase in Fitzroy Square? Other sky- 
lights illuminated the last feeble convulsions of the Neo-Classical 
revival whose princely leader, Leighton, had built himself a palace— 
or a cenotaph—in a more respectable district. But in my time, figures 
no less illustrious, though alive and sometimes kicking, were to be 
met with in the street Here I first made the acqaintance of James 
McNeill Whistler. Introduced by Ambrose McEvoy, I found the 
Master most polite. I mentioned Ida Nettleship, who had been his 
pupil in Paris, had posed for him and was now my wife. Mr Whistler 
spoke of her with much sympathy, asking me to make her his com- 
pliments, then, raising his black straw hat, proceeded on his way to 
a French restaurant, where he was due for a one-and-sixpenny lun- 
cheon: he never paid more. Walter Sickert too was a neighbour in- 
termittently, for he frequently changed his address. Ida and I had in- 
stalled ourselves in the top floor of No 95. I had a small studio at the 
back. Next door McMurdo and Selwyn Image kept a kind of Post- 
Pre-Raphaelite stronghold. Sometimes the tall grave figure of Sturge 
Moore, crowned by a large gardener’s straw hat, would be seen to 
issue from this abode; but whoever might appear, nobody could hold 
me when there was music in the air: and not the music of friend 
Arnold Dolmetsch either, but something of a more popular kind 
from up the street. The source of this was a piano organ, manipu- 
lated by a young man with a painted face and dressed in motley. A 
young girl in a ballet skirt and tights danced vigorously to the music; 
while a third bedizened member of the band rushed hither and 
thither among the audience, extending an inverted clown’s hat to 
all within hearing. 

These strollers were not unknown to me. I often saw them. I used 
to get the ballerina to pose for me. Those flashing eyes, that swart 
Mongolian face (the nose seemed to have been artificially flattened), 
framed in a halo of dark curls, made an impression not to be shaken 
off lightly. I had been reading Heine with delight, and his Florentine 
Nights had helped to condition me for such encounters, to which, in 
any case, I wasn’t at all unresponsive by nature. 


Opposite No 95 was Thackeray House, or “The Newcomes’, where 
laboured Herbert Everitt, son of my evangelical friend Augusta 
Stuart Everitt, who now kept a boarding house at Swanage. 
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Everitt’s studio, littered with trophies from the tropics, bore wit- 
ness to his extensive voyages. Sailing was his passion and the ocean 
the eternal setting of his top-heavy windjammers. Whatever might 
be said of these stately craft, nobody could dispute the artist’s exact 
disposal of every rope of their complicated rigging. 


Ill 
WILLIAM ORPEN 


William Orpen had a cavernous studio in the basement of the 
same house, where he once painted a most regrettable portrait of me. 
Having selected Whistler’s Carlyle for imitation, he posed me seated 
in profile against the wall, attired in a cast-off top-coat provided by 
Charles Conder. Unfortunately the result of his industry revealed 
no trace of the subtlety and distinction present in his exemplar. Nor, 
considered as portraiture, could it be said to communicate the least 
hint of the shy, dreamy and reticent character of his model. It has 
been said that the greatest portraitists, at their most inspired, in 
some mysterious way imbue their subject with some reflection of 
their own personality, so that the least noteworthy or ambitious 
sitter gains, by the magic of Art, a nobility and refinement hitherto 
unsuspected by his friends, and only perhaps dreamt of by himself. 
If this is so, the picture in question must be considered as an unhappy 
illustration of a reversal of this process, for in this case the artist in 
degrading his model has betrayed himself. Our physical dissimilari- 
ties were such as to admit of no confusion: we could not be said to 
overlap in any way; in short, we had nothing in common but our 
psychological differences. But such a division, in its nature incom- 
plete, will still permit of a limited degree of contact, nor, while it 
holds, need it prohibit the indulgence of light play, excusable at any 
rate among the young of whatever species. 

A visit to the zoo will be enough to convince anybody of the truth 
of these observations, for here, and more especially in the monkey 
house, we may watch the association of elements, ordinarily incom- 
patible but now confused by the limitations of a common barrier. 

Talking of zoos, Orpen gave me the following account of an 
affair at the Dublin Zoo, in which he figured honourably enough. 
It appears that when a student he was in the habit of visiting the zoo 
for the purpose of sketching the animals. One day when thus em- 
ployed, his model being a large anthropoid ape, he was surprised by 
this creature’s behaviour. It would approach as near as the bars of 
the cage permitted, and, stretching out its arm, endeavour to divert 
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the attention of the young artist, but without malice, while at the 
same time uttering soft, conciliatory sounds. Orpen, touched by 
these overtures, and perhaps a little flattered, responded with a smile 
and a cordial handshake. ‘It seemed the only thing to do,’ he said. 
But on succeeding visits, for he had still his studies to finish, he ob- 
served with some anxiety that his model’s friendly attentions not 
only persisted, but became progressively warmer and more intimate. 
The hesitating touch had now become a frank caress, and there was 
an expression in the creature’s eye which could mean only one thing: 
Billy Orpen was loved by a monkey! Was he offended? Not a bit! He 
was but a youth and still a tyro in amatory experience although 
subject no doubt, like most boys and girls, to the mysterious urgen- 
cies of sex. Besides, as he confessed, he had grown, if not yet to love, 
certainly to esteem his simian suitor, and if the latter could hardly 
be classed as a beauty by classical standards, no more, for that mat- 
ter, could he himself. The situation was difficult, but in the end, com- 
mon sense, with which he was well provided, prevailed. There could 
be no alliance. Popular prejudices were too strong; there was the Law 
to think of too, and what about his career? He consulted the Keeper, 
who, taking the only sensible course, arranged a swop, and his dis- 
consolate charge, in exchange for a South American peccary, was re- 
moved to another establishment. I will not attempt to describe the 
final scene, except to report that it was heart-breaking — and violent. 


IV 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


I haven’t painted many Prime Ministers. I can only think of three 
or four colonials and our own Ramsay MacDonald; but I have 
drawn A. J. Balfour and Sir Winston Churchill. The former came to 
sit for me in Fitzroy Street at the behest of his sister. | had always 
admired this statesman. His Philosophy of Doubt appealed to me 
and, what is more important, so did his appearance and manner. 
Having placed him in a comfortable chair, I set to and completed 
the drawing within an hour. Whereupon, waking up, Mr Balfour 
took a glance at my effort, and, remarking ‘A very fine piece of 
work’, disappeared. 

Mr Churchill (as he then was) was much more difficult. I had first 
met him at John Lavery’s studio a good many years before. He 
had brought some pictures to show which | thought commendable. 
After that I used to see hin now and then at the luncheon parties 
Mrs Valentine Fleming used to give at “‘Turner’s House’, Chelsea. 
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‘Turner’s House’ had gone through drastic changes since the great 
painter lodged—and died—there, under the name of Booth. Booth 
was really the name of his landlady (who was a widow); it was at 
once adopted by the artist; this simplified matters I suppose; any- 
how ‘Old Billy Booth’ was known to all the ragamuffins in the 
neighbourhood, who used to pursue him with their jibes. 

The little house has been rebuilt since then, and a large studio 
added at the back, by a man I knew at the Slade called Balfour 
and my future friend Lionel Curtis. Later during the tenancy of Mrs 
Fleming the nice little beer-house next door called ‘The Aquatic 
Stores’, which I found so sympathetic, unfortunately lost its licence 
and was then taken over and embodied in ‘Turner’s House’. In spite 
of the plaque on the front which commemorates the name of its 
former august tenant, it is certain that if Mallord William Turner 
came back, he would have had some difficulty in recognizing his 
now transformed little lodging house on the riverside, and it is most 
unlikely that he would feel at home at Mrs Fleming’s luncheon 
parties, even if he ever had the luck to be invited to one of these dis- 
tinguished gatherings. No; for him the simpler and certainly grosser 
amenities of Wapping were to be preferred, and it was thither he 
was accustomed to repair for recreation of a Saturday night. 

On a visit to the House of Commons one day as a guest of the late 
Member for Kings Norton, Mr Raymond Blackburn, we approached 
the Prime Minister and I raised the question of a drawing. A picture 
had been long mooted, but, involved as he was in affairs of State, he 
now agreed to sit for a drawing only, and a date was fixed. On the 
day indicated, a car was sent by the PM to pick me up at Tite Street. 
My daughter Poppet and Mr Blackburn joined me by arrangement, 
and we all three were driven down to Mr Churchill’s house in Kent, 
where we were received by young Captain Soames, our host’s son- 
in-law, Mrs Churchill, whom | hold in the greatest regard, being un- 
fortunately laid up with a cold. Presently the great man appeared in 
his ‘siren suit’ and a bad temper, and the operation began. I soon dis- 
covered that my model, however efficient in other ways, was no 
great shakes at keeping still. My target turned out to be a moving 
one. But I had often drawn charming but restless children before, and 
was now to tackle a somewhat similar proposition. In this case, I 
was limited to a single sitting, so had to make the most of it. On the 
whole the result was not too bad, I thought, considering the difficul- 
ties in my way. 

Luncheon was now served. Mr Churchill, of course, took the head 
of the table. His charming daughter, Mrs Soames, sat at my left. Mr 
Blackburn at the other end of the table faced the PM, his fine eyes 
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glowing with the love and adoration of an early Christian convert 
in the presence of his Saviour. My daughter, also a great fan of the 
PM, with Captain Soames sat opposite. During the meal Mr 
Churchill entertained us with reminiscences of his school days and 
early manhood. It appeared that as a schoolboy he had never dis- 


tinguished himself, either at his books or in the playing field, but ap- 


parently he woke up a bit while serving as a soldier in the Sudan, 
especially on one occasion when a black warrior offered to transfix 
him with a spear, at Omdurman or somewhere. Young Lieutenant 
Churchill felt he had to get his in first, and you bet he did, though, 
mind you, he didn’t like doing it. Luncheon was over, but, spell- 
bound, we still lingered over our coffee which, in my case, had been 
reinforced by a generous share of the Prime Minister’s brandy. | 
fully appreciated this mark of favour and noted with approval that 
the Member for King’s Norton had not been similarly honoured. Our 
host’s easy flow of reminiscence had gradually come to include our 
own times in its purview: his passing reference to the bombing of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima, for which, it seems, he shared some re- 
sponsibility, provided me, I thought, with a legitimate opening for 
an expression of regret that this atrocity should have been per- 
petrated by our allies. ‘But it may have saved thousands of lives,’ 
declared the statesman sharply. ‘Perhaps,’ I replied, ‘but our soldiers 
are not expected to take shelter behind the corpses of non-com- 
batants nor are they accustomed to buy immunity at the price of the 
blood and agony of helpless women, old men and children. Besides, 
the war was virtually over and . . .’, but well before I had got as far 
as this I saw that I had exceeded my time allowance, and Mr 
Churchill had already entered on a further chapter of his memoirs. 
I was much too slow for this agile septuagenarian. 

Before leaving, I assisted at a demonstration of a new kind of paint 
Mr Churchill had taken to using. It was a Swiss production in- 
accurately called ‘Tempera’. Put up in tubes, the stuff could be 
squeezed out and diluted with water. Setting up a good-sized can- 
vas, my instructor, who had now recovered his normal good spirits, 
attacked it vigorously with his new medium —and quickly a moun- 
tainous landscape appeared, complete with a lake and a chalet. The 
latter feature requiring a window, this was instantly supplied with 
one ‘straight right from the shoulder’, a master stroke! Before I left, 
Mr Churchill loaded me with a parcel of his pigments to take home, 
and added a bunch of suitable brushes too, but alas! by the time J 
was ready to try the colours I found they had solidified. As a final 
gesture, my illustrious old friend and colleague handed me an out- 
size cigar; in fact, I was given a very good send-off. 
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If Ramsay MacDonald in his day could never be said to rival the 
present leader of the House at a national, or rather international, 
institution, nor, as a parliamentarian, hold a candle to Mr Churchill 
in pugnacity, wit, and general God-damnedness; yet he, in one 
series of tests at any rate, showed himself the better man. 

I am not concerned here with politics, but only with a matter of 
manners, and then only in so far as they affect me professionally. I 
have mentioned Mr Churchill’s strange inability to keep still while 
I was trying to draw him. He was evidently unhappy under my 
scrutiny. How else explain the fits and starts, the frequent visits to 
the mirror, his preoccupation with the window curtains, and the ner- 
vous fidgeting with his jowl? All this agitation didn’t help me in the 
least, and with only an hour or two at my disposal (without count- 
ing a rest now and then), it was all I could do to keep calm myself 
and avoid an explosion. But I was aware of the alternative which 
faced me. You can draw a man, or you can punch him; you cannot 
do both. ... 

Although in the business of portraiture, the artist must be pre- 
pared to accept every deviation from the norm, and even perhaps 
accentuate them, in so far as they afford a means to the elucidation 
of character, or heighten its dramatic possibilities, he will require 
to some extent the collaboration of his model, if he is to bring out 
the more pleasing aspects of the latter’s personality. It has been 
found that the practice of an attentive yet easy immobility best as- 
sures this, together with a resolve on the part of the subject to look 
his best, or what he thinks is his best, which comes to much the 
same thing and is equally revealing. Whatever may be thought of 
the work now in consideration, its shortcoming cannot be blamed on 
Mr MacDonald, who, following my suggestions, took every risk and 
stuck it out to the end. 

Moved by some mysterious premonition, I posed my PM with 
his head turned over his shoulder and almost in profile, while an 
open book occupied his hands in the centre; his eyes, like those of a 
visionary, being directed upwards and far away. Thus I obtained a 
suggestion, less of the dour and horny-handed champion of the 
People than of the dreamy knight-errant dedicated to the over- 
throw of dragons and the rescue of distressed damsels held captive 
by them. A stray lock of hair breaking the too severe contour of his 
brow provided, I thought, an appropriate note of romantic in- 
formality. I could not help feeling, though, that my sitter was not 
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wholly reassured by my reading of his character. As he examined 
it during the rests I observed the beginnings of a wry smile strug- 
gling with an expression of perplexity, as if there were something 
odd and perhaps important on the tip of his tongue which yet eluded 
capture. 

‘There is a well-known picture,’ he remarked at last, ‘which your 
portrait reminds me of, but I cannot recall its name.’ 

Instantly Sant’s masterpiece sprang to my mind. ‘Do you mean 
“The Soul’s Awakening’’? I asked. ‘Yes, that’s it,’ he cried, “The 
Soul’s Awakening”!’ We both had a good laugh at this discovery. 
Decidedly, MacDonald was not entirely without humour, though 
the responsibilities of high office sometimes got in its way. A little 
less empressement would have served his purposes better, and have 
reassured his friends while worrying his enemies equally. 

George Moore’s funeral coincided with the completion of the por- 
trait, and, as we had both known the deceased, at MacDonald’s sug- 
gestion we attended the last rites at Golders Green together. On 
this occasion I was unimpressed by the preliminaries incidental to 
the cremation of an unbeliever, and after seeing the case contain- 
ing the corpse, propelled by some hidden mechanism, disappear 
through an orifice in the wall, I made for the open air with much 
relief. As we made our exit the appearance of a group of clergy 
startled me. I had forgotten that such types existed. Byzantine in 
character, they were at the same time not unlike the stylized figures 
found in early Saxon art and quite unbelievable. I had thought of a 
drink at the Café Royal, but affairs of State, no doubt, claimed my 
politician, and I saw the last of him standing on the doorstep of an 
important-looking house, his fine head slightly bowed in thought, 
with his erect figure, half-turned towards the public, showing a 
graceful curve. I was reminded at once of the stately occupants of 
Parliament Square, but I had to admit the line of his trousers belied 
this comparison, and, although his boots, so blunt and workaday, 
seemed to shine with more than their usual lustre, this was probably 
an effect of the rather theatrical sunset which was blazing in the 
west, as if in acclamation of my model, or (it occurred to me) more 
likely in honour of George Moore, by now just about due at the 
turnstile of the Irish Valhalla. 
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Granny s Glass Island 
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The tides are circling, swirling 

Round Granny’s green Glass Island, 

Where they rake and turn and blow the ashes 
And to warm her ancient bones. 


Their geese are decked in swansdown, 
And their frogs croak Nevermore; 
Everchanging, neverchanging, 
Acrobatics of despair. 


In tiny tombs of tedium 

Every song they sing’s a requiem, 
There’s no flood from Sixmilewater, 
And the Shannon’s low today. 


On Granny’s green Glass Island— 

Isle of nightmare’s own reality — 

Lovers kiss with brittle kisses 

On beds of knives with swords between. 


There the Daughters of the Evening 
May not wed until they’re old, 
There a hag takes all the fire 

And the Sons of Morn are cold. 


There the people of the Fomor 
Have blighted sexual joys, 

And look on haunts of pleasure 
With black and scowling brows. 
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Cad Grashy ruben Gues Wiind 
_ They tell how History isto blame, 
Then double-talk: ‘It’s all the same!’ — 
While cats and dogs rain from the sky, 


And glass tears roll from each stone eye, 
And nothing moves or is moved. 
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Pearl of the West, they cry, Come Back 
Pearl of the snowy breast— 

But she’s gone who caught the sunbeam 
In her coach with nine white horses. 


And he who’d wear a truelove ribbon 
On tattered coat or princely coat 

Is but a ghost among the barley — 

A scarecrow in an old cocked hat. 


On Granny’s green Glass Island 
Whistle softly, whistle bold, 
There’s a hag takes all the fire 
And the seed of love is cold. 
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image of the American in Paris that incorporates sunglasses, a 

camera on a shoulder strap, loosely-cut clothes, chewing-gum 
and all the other supposed national clichés. The proper Bostonian in 
his correct Harvard greys, the Southerner in his white coat, the 
Texan in his dazzling shirt and highheeled boots—each in turn an 
over-simplified figure—could never superimpose that standard sil- 
houette, and who'd want them to try? But no, after the Government 
workers, the business men, the tourists, the Fulbright scholars, 
there is another and more absorbing group completely merged with 
the scenery of Paris: the American writers and students who live 
and work there. 

Who are they? Well, a marvellous gamut, and since the war one 
completely new note: the astonishing number of ex-soldiers who 
took advantage of the GI Bill of Rights to study in Paris under this 
educational programme so idealistic in concept, so disappointing in 
its always narrower application, due no doubt to its being ad- 
ministered by the military. Free study and research were finally for- 
bidden, diplomas or academic credits required as goal, the arts 
frowned upon. The head of the Veteran's Administration in Paris 
(an ex-major) officially went on record as being opposed to ‘you 
boys sittin’ around in cafés’. But Paris saw a horde of young Ameri- 
cans who came of age in the war and afterwards considered it 
necessary to collect themselves, consider themselves, and consider 
the world, choosing Paris as the appropriate locale for these ex- 
periences. One likes to think that some of the most admirable Latin 
attitudes toward life and time have now been introduced into Maine 
villages, lowa plains, and the Kentucky hills by these young men 
For the disapproving ex-major and all tut-tutting bureaucrats of that 
ilk, one offers a conciliatory historical illustration of those early 
Crusaders who did not succeed in delivering Jerusalem, but did in- 
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troduce the peach and the lute into the Western World. 

If the American Express, back of the Opéra, is the centre for 
Americo-Paris on the Right Bank, then St Germain-des-Prés is the 
American centre-spot for the Left Bank, and indeed turns out to be 
headquarters for a fairly dense concentration of working authors 
and editors. The doyenne of Arrondissement 6 is of course the age- 
less and amazing Miss Natalie Clifford Barney who has held court in 
her eighteenth-century pavilion in the Rue Jacob for more than half 
a century. To her first salon came Edmond de Goncourt and 
Whistler, Rilke and Valéry came a decade or so later; and Rémy de 
Gourmont was the most grateful visitor of all, finally spreading 
before Miss Barney the manuscript of his Letters to the Amazon, 
inscribed to her. Miss Barney’s grace as a hostess, her trenchancy as 
a wit, have kept her salon lively and up-to-date while never losing 
some august charm of 1900. She has written a symbolist novel, some 
excellent aphorisms and paradoxes, but her place in legend is already 
assured by three parties given since 1900: one where Mata Hari 
danced, attired in seven precious stones; one where Isadora Duncan 
cavorted and amazed; a third where Colette, dressed as a faun, read 
verses by Max Jacob. 

A few steps away in the Rue Christine lives Miss Alice B. Toklas, 
the long-time companion of Gertrude Stein. Miss Toklas, amidst an 
assemblage of Picassos and Matisses, makes delightful cookies and 
serves tea to a steady stream of French and American friends come 
to congratulate her on the success of her recently-published cook- 
book. 

Richard Wright and his family live in Rue Monsieur le Prince, and 
have for neighbours in streets nearby William Gardner Smith, author 
of Last of the Conquerors and Anger at Innocence; and Theodora 
Keogh, whose youthful appearance quarrels with her list of five 
published novels, among them Meg and Street Music. Carson McCul- 
lers, before the tragic death of her young husband and her return to 
her native Georgia, lived in an old presbytére in an inaccessible 
corner of the Oise, where she planted a nostalgia garden of Southern 
flowers and attended the accouchement of her boxer Kristin while 
writing her yet unpublished new novel Clock Without Hands. 

Naturally out of this hotbed of literary activity came reviews: 
the first was Points, in 1949, owned and edited by Sinbad Vail and 
still going strong —number 20 has just appeared. Vail, the son of the 
artist Lawrence Vail and the heiress Peggy Guggenheim, printed a 
very honest and funny account of how he began: ‘I vaguely thought 
about opening an art gallery in Paris, but knew even less about art 
than literature. . . . What else to do than turn to literature?’ Points 
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publishes stories, poems, éssays by American, English authors, oc- 
casional translation from the French, has a circulation of 2,000, and 
is the only review in Paris that is always open to experiment, never 
prints big names simply because they are that. 

In 1950 a young man named Elliott Stein, in his early twenties and 
already the author of some highly individual stories published in 
the New Directions Annual, arrived in Paris and teamed with a 
young French writer, Daniel Mauroc, to produce the bi-lingual 
quarterly Janus which lasted until January 1952. Janus, along with 
some tedious youthful effusions, published fragments by Henry 
Miller, Frederic Prokosch, a play by Kafka, an essay by James 
Baldwin, the last-named a long-time Paris resident later celebrated 
for his Go Tell It on the Mountain. The most famous selection in its 
pages though was a charmingly obscene Madrigal by Editor Stein, 
beginning, ‘Take the tender instrument that boggles up alone.’ But 
Janus faded away, as Id appeared for one solitary number, edited 
by Peter Russ Smith, definitely Freudian and lacking funds. Zero 
leaped into the breach, its editor the young Greco-American 
Themistocles Hoetis. Zero appeared briefly from Paris, moved to 
Tangiers, disappeared after four numbers and the publication of 
Hoetis’s novel, The Man Who Went Away; only this season has re- 
appeared — from Mexico! In 1940 the review in the news was New- 
Story edited by David Burnett, whose father Whit Burnett edited 
the old Story Magazine in the ’zos. The first numbers were promising 
with sharply varied stories from writers in America, England, 
Canada, New Zealand, but editors changed, funds diminished, and 
New-Story never really caught on. 

The summer of 1952 saw the first issue of a persistent and rather 
special review: Merlin (confusing in its title, since most people think 
at once of Malory and white magic, while the merlin hawk is what 
is signified). Merlin is difficult to grasp. The publisher, Alice Jane 
Lougee, a charming Foujita-like creature from Limerick, Maine; the 
editor, a Scotsman named Alexander Trocchi, the associate editors 
Richard Seaver, Austryn Wainhouse (Americans) and Christopher 
Logue (English) are all certainly amiable and intelligent beings, but 
the aura of the review comes as something else, mysterious ‘values’ 
and ‘categories’ are hinted at, new experimental writing said to be 
welcomed, but the table of contents seems to consist always of the 
same three or four familiar local names, along with a few like 
Pratolini and Beckett who theoretically have no further need for 
little magazines, having long since moved into the world. More 
readily accessible are the highly intelligent and sharply written 
articles by Richard Seaver on literary and/or political subjects. The 
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latest issue of Merlin, now with a circulation of 2,000, is slicker, 
thicker, but again hides its virtues under the same kind of solemnity 
that afflicts American scholarly reviews, in spite of a piece by Eugene 
lonesco and an ‘intellectual comic strip’. 

Christmas 1952 brought the first number of The Paris Review, 
obstinately readable, casual, and various, and perhaps not ‘literary’ 
at all. The Paris Review was created by a group of well-heeled young 
men from Harvard and Cambridge who had various connections 
with professional publishing, so from the first this review side- 
stepped some of the initial difficulties of the small periodical. With 
its regular selections of drawings by well-known artists (Carzou, 
Bernard Buffet, Tom Keogh, Zao Wou Ki, Picasso), its regular 
dialogue-interviews with famous writers (Forster, Mauriac, Joyce 
Cary, Moravia) The Paris Review sounded a persuasive note that 
quickly sent its circulation to the 8,000 mark. Faithful to its original 
intention, the review had published new, young writers in every 
issue: Evan S. Connell Jr, Alfred Chester, Mary Lee Settle, Pati Hill, 
Kay Cicellis, Terry Southern, Mac Hyman, Robert Bruce Murray, 
Gerard Van Het Reve, Christopher Wanklyn and others have contri- 
buted interesting shorter fiction, translations of Antoine Blondin, 
Michel Moussy and other French writers have appeared, while in 
poetry the review is weakest. Most of the poems, save three or four 
bright exceptions, have been timid and polite verses to fill up page 
ends. 

Then there is the Roman monument, Botteghe Oscure. When hot 
weather comes to Rome, the editor, Princess Marguerite Caetani 
(who was once Miss Chapin of Connecticut), comes to Paris, ac- 
companied by her seven wicker trunks of manuscripts, books and 
papers. This tireless and affable lady sets up her summer head- 
quarters in the Rue du Cirque and for the duration of her visit to 
Paris (when cool weather returns to Paris, Princess Caetani returns 
to Rome) one sees young literary lions, old literary lions, gay dogs, 
a few monkeys, and many rare birds in the vicinity. In winter, that 
quartier is much quieter. But wherever she is, the Princess is reading 
manuscripts or reading proofs for her four-language biannual, so 
huge and international, and finally so personal a publication. Prin- 
cess Caetani published Commerce in collaboration with Valéry, 
Léon Paul Fargue and Valéry Larbaud in the ’20s, during the last War 
began to plan her current publication, now in its seventh year. Bot- 
teghe Oscure, besides printing new works from established authors, 
has launched more young writers than any like literary review 


today. . 
Regular summer visitors include Daisy Aldan, editor of New 
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York’s new art and literary review, Folder, and successful translator 
of Mallarmé’s difficult Un Coup de dés; and Seymour Lawrence, 
editor of Wake, and assistant editor of The Atlantic Monthly. Gar- 
nering manuscripts and agonizing over copyrights, they disappear 
with the swallows in autumn. 

All these are the Americans who merge with the Paris décor. For 
the Tuppence Coloured or Epinal Americans— who are never visible 
in America—one must go to the Café de la Paix and there they are, 
drinking their coca-colas and planning forays to the Left Bank to 
catch a glimpse of ‘writers and artists and existentialists’. As our 
foxy Thomas Jefferson said, ‘Every man has two countries— his own 
and France’, which might now be paralleled in half a dozen ways, as 
for example, ‘All Americans are born twice—in New York and in 
Paris’, or something like that. For me, personally, all I know is that 
two anthems can make me cry: Dixie and La Marseillaise. 
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a First, both in Mods and in Greats, to get a Fellowship, enter 

the Foreign Service or, at least, pass out high into the Home 
Civil. Since English society was, at any rate until quite recently, 
strictly formalized, the Double First who did not follow one of these 
conventional careers was expected to go to the bad. Like some of 
Mr Maugham’s South Sea beachcombers, quoting Sophocles in their 
cups, he went to the bad shabbily, fuddledly and ingloriously. It was 
only what Lady Bracknell and society expected of him. Oscar Wilde, 
of course, went to the bad in a blaze of glory. 

I stress the University aspect of Wilde’s life, not because, as some 
critics have done, I wish to suggest that he was a great scholar 
manqué. Such negative judgements are surely only polite but empty 
ways of disclaiming any regard for an artist’s positive achievements. 
They are frequently made about Wilde because his personality has 
compelled attention from a large number of critics whose breadth of 
artistic sympathy excludes any of his writings. Wilde’s career as an 
undergraduate is important because it throws light on his future 
personality. His success in Classics and Philosophy is even more im- 
portant because it informs the shape and content of his creative 
work. 

Mr Vyvyan Holland’s tragic story of his childhood, Son of Oscar 
Wilde,* has so moved his readers that they have tended to ignore, at 
any rate in reviews, the appendix which contains his father’s letters 
to two undergraduate friends, written between 1876 and 1878. Mr 
Holland’s purpose in publishing these letters, apart from their in- 
trinsic interest, is, | imagine, to show his father in the light of an 
ordinary young man with rather more charm and a great many more 
gifts than the average, but in no sense estranged or even odd, as, say, 
Mr Holland’s own contemporary Firbank was. This purpose he 


L was once usual for the brilliant scholarship man who secured 


*Son of Oscar Wilde by Vyvyan Holland. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s.) 
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achieves. He is anxious to emphasize the manly, sporting elements 
in his father’s early life. The fishing and shooting tastes that Wilde 
inherited from Sir William were, by the eighteen-seventies, more 
allied perhaps to the pursuits of the English aristocracy than to those 
of his upper middle class friends. Sport for sons of professional men 
in England already imposed more of the team spirit than was the 
case in Ireland. Nevertheless for Wilde, at this time, aestheticism 
had still the golden, Byronic tinge of physical prowess. It persists, of 
course, in his work. When Lord Arthur Saville accompanies Lord 
Surbiton to Italy, we read ‘After a fortnight Lord Surbiton got bored 
with Venice, and determined to run down the coast to Ravenna 
(aesthetes, please note), as he heard that there was some capital 
cock-shooting in the Pinetum. . . . The sport was excellent, and the 
free open-air life brought the colour back to Lord Arthur’s cheek.’ 
Even the most outrageous of the dandies in the comedies, Algie, 
Lord Goring, even perhaps Lord Illingworth, probably spent a month 
in the year destroying grouse. Wilde’s wit and charm, the aristo- 
cratic flavour of his impudent rejection of conventional Victorian- 
ism, always attracted the dandies and men of fashion of his time. 
The story of his overcoming by his wit even the backwoodsmen of 
the aristocracy at a country house party is, like most of the stories 
about him, too often told to be repeated. It must have been with cer- 
tain regrets that many ‘men of the world’ found themselves forced 
to join in the chase after Wilde’s blood in 1896. They successfully 
made up for such regrets, of course, by the peculiar brutality of 
their behaviour towards him. The menace of the cold grey death of 
the television age has now once more brought together certain sec- 
tions of the world of fashion and the world of the arts, after twenty 
or so years estrangement, in a somewhat shrill neo-aristocratic 
romantic protest. Wilde as Wit and Dandy is a satisfactory symbol 
of this reunion and the emphasis on this aspect of his life and work 
has been marked in many recent books and articles. It is surely only 
a small part of what he achieved. Mr Holland’s just insistence upon 
the conventional aspect of his father’s youth will make the re- 
pentance of the world of fashion easier. 

Nevertheless, even in these letters to William Ward and Reginald 
Harding, Wilde still emerges as the University aesthete, the owner 
of the blue and white china, the young man in love with the ritual 
of Rome. There is nothing in this, of course, that conflicts with the 
shooting and the country house parties, for his aestheticism was 
still of the most conventional undergraduate kind. 

There are undertones of homosexual practices to Victorian Uni- 
versity life as there are to Victorian London, but Wilde’s aesthetic- 
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ism in the eighteen seventies was not touched by them. It was still 
essentially the conventional aestheticism of Oxford or Cambridge, 
youthful, exhibitionist, healthy and not very important. It is, how- 
ever, important in two respects. In the first place, however conven- 
tional a figure the University aesthete may be, he has always to pay 
a certain price if he is to be popular. Sir Frank Benson's story of 
Wilde’s physical powers in repelling a raid of ‘hearties’ on his rooms 
has been quoted by Mr Hesketh Pearson. No doubt his strength acted 
as a deterrent. But to achieve even a limited popularity an ‘aesthete’ 
must make more serious adaptations of character. There could have 
been no more successful school in which Wilde could learn the use 
of his charm. He developed it to the point of an art, as a protection, a 
defiance and ultimately a drug. The desire to be liked can make or 
mar a young person of genius. In George Eliot, for example, it made 
a shy, scholarly girl into a woman with such highly developed 
powers of identifying herself with others that she became a very 
great portrayer of human character. For Wilde, the need to please, 
to placate the Philistines had both fortunate and unfortunate results. 
It taught him the power of his charm, but, in so doing, it allowed 
him to become dangerously blind to the real world that lay outside 
the golden circle of light that his charm threw around him. By his 
charm he was able to live in isolation from other human personali- 
ties—an isolation towards which the generalizing, abstract nature 
of his mind and education would in any case have inclined him. This 
isolation, as I shall later suggest, is an important clue both to the 
almost saintly gentleness of his character and to the obsessive nature 
of his love for Alfred Douglas. But if charm was later to prove a 
dangerous weapon, it was also the immediate impulse which turned 
him towards the world and away from pure scholarship. Without 
the discovery of the delights of charming, Oscar Wilde might have 
been only a more brilliant Oscar Browning. It is all there surely in 
the rather pathetic, shopsoiled ‘naughtiness’ from Suetonius or the 
Scriptores Augustae which peep out of the pages of Dorian Gray. 
Catholic writers have made much of his two undergraduate journeys 
abroad—the visit to Rome, the more triumphant trip with Mahaffy 
to Greece. They have tried to see in this the symbol of the conquest 
of Paganism which delayed his conversion until his death. It is more 
likely I think that had he not felt the need to conquer society, had he 
remained in Oxford, these two visits would have symbolized in 
Wilde’s life the dreary alternate mental flirtation with Alcibiades 
and the Acolyte of the spinsterish, Yellow Book subscribing don. 

Even more important, however, than the personal magnetism he 
learnt to employ as an Oxford aesthete, is the effect on his mind of 
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the type of education he received. It is not so unusual for golden 
aesthetic youth to have social charm and wit, to fish and shoot and 
be popular, it is far less usual for an aesthete to get a first in ‘Greats’. 
The classical and philosophical training he received at Magdalen 
had, of course, already begun with Mahaffy in Dublin. It was a train- 
ing in which classics and philosophy were far less distinguished from 
one another than they are today. Philosophy was largely Greek 
philosophy, the understanding of Greek Civilization, and this civil- 
ization was seen in essentially abstract terms—the Ideals of Beauty, 
Truth, and the search for Knowledge. The golden glow of nobility 
that surrounded the Republic, the Symposium, the Socratic dialogues 
in Wilde’s youth never left him. He ran after strange gods, Flaubert, 
Huysmans, Maeterlinck—Dr Praz has listed all these influences in 
The Romantic Agony under the misapprehension that such listing 
is serious criticism — but he always remained faithful to the Classical 
Humanism of his time, a strange, abstract humanism which ex- 
cludes the neccessity of contact with individual human souls. In 
Wilde’s case, however, the abstract nature of his education was not 
only congenial but liberating. Through it he found the literary 
forms in which he could excel—the philosophic dialogue, the 
dialogue of social comedy. His wit is essentially logical, always a 
paradoxical play with general propositions. In his best essays he is 
always concerned with the Position of the Artist, abstract and ideal. 
In his work, as in his life, he takes various viewpoints at their face 
value and follows them to their logical conclusion. This is what the 
Socialist profess, this then follows. This is how Mr Pater bids us 
live, this then is how we must behave. The result, both in writing 
and in action, is of course at once naive and extraordinarily pene- 
trating. In particular, it isa method which by its attachment to argu- 
ment without regard for consequence can strike the reader as un- 
usually sincere or as unpleasantly sophisticated and unreal. Practi- 
cal, worldly people, however charmed by the dexterity of his wit, 
must always dislike the unreality of his thought as they will dis- 
approve of the irresponsibility of his life. If they wish to include his 
work in their canon, it must always be for the wit alone. Idealistic 
people caring only for Humanity divested of its contradictory 
human elements will be moved by the ‘goodness’, the simplicity of 
his thought. Many of them have and always will find in the sin- 
cerity and logic of his life a pattern of goodness which is inevitably 
enhanced by the tragedy of its end. He has all the inhuman humanity 
of a revolutionary, and such abstraction must always savour to some 
people of humbug. There is, of course, reality in both views. Nothing 
is more refreshing, for example, than the dismissal of the idea of the 
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dignity of labour in his wonderful essay The Soul of Man under 
Socialism —‘I cannot help saying that a great deal of nonsense is 
being written and talked nowadays about the dignity of manual 
labour. There is nothing necessarily dignified about manual labour, 
and most of it is absolutely degrading. . . . To sweep a shabby cross- 
ing for eight hours on a day when the east wind is blowing is a dis- 
gusting occupation. To sweep it with mental, moral, or physical 
dignity seems to me to be impossible. To sweep it with joy would be 
appalling.’ At first sight the equally revolutionary statement against 
the ‘deserving’ poor and in favour of the criminal classes is equally 
refreshing. It strikes a blow at so much Victorian hypocrisy. The sin- 
cerity of Wilde’s feeling is proved by his generosity towards Parker, 
Wood and Atkins. There is no cynicism in such a statement. The fact 
that they sought pleasure on easy terms only led him to admire the 
courage of their criminal rebellion. But events were to prove the 
dangers of such abstractions from reality, the element of self-decep- 
tion in such revolutionary pursuit of sincerity. Alfred Douglas, a 
true blue Tory and a humbug of quite another kind, was quite in- 
capable of appreciating The Soul of Man under Socialism and re- 
garded it as totally insincere. His own estimation of the criminal 
classes was probably more realistic, his dealings with them far less 
generous-spirited. Indeed it is in Wilde’s relation with Douglas him- 
self, when love had broken down the barriers of charm and abstrac- 
tion with which Wilde protected himself from human beings, that 
he was finally brought face to face with reality and was crushed by 
the greater strength of Douglas’s realism and ruthlessness. 

If the abstract nature of Wilde’s mind, then, has an ambivalent 
effect upon the value of his arguments in Intentions and The Soul 
of Man under Socialism, brilliant though the dexterity of his verbal 
play always is, its influence upon the form of his work is wholly 
beneficent. Understanding of human beings, identification and 
‘psychology’ are fatal to comedy. That is why we have had such 
£20d novelists in England and so few comedy writers since the 
Restoration. Human examples are only used as decoration in Wilde’s 
essays, it is with real astonishment that the reader comes upon a 
sudden personal anecdote of human behaviour from Vivian in The 
Decay of Lying. In the comedies the characters are bathed in the 
same warm, generous haze that Wilde used towards people in real 
life, and they have just about as much reality as real people had for 
him. Lord Illingworth, Mrs Cheveley, Mrs Erlynne, even Lady 
Bracknell have as much personality as will make them ready 
vehicles for the play of Wilde’s epigrams and paradoxes. It is the 
triumph of art over nature which he so desired. The form of his wit 
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is so logical that we are surprised that it does not tumble over back- 
wards into nonsense like Lewis Carroll's. But the wit of true non- 
sense strangely enough creates personalities not vehicles. The Red 
Queen, the White Queen, the Duchess all seem surprisingly more 
real than a Wilde play. High comedy is not nonsense. How little 
Wilde laughed at individuals rather than at propositions and man- 
ners may be seen from an unusual example of true absurdity in 
The Canterville Ghost. ‘Mr Otis, however, and his wife warmly as- 
sured the honest soul Mrs Umney that they were not afraid of 
ghosts, and, after invoking the blessings of Providence on her new 
master and mistress, and making arrangements for an increase of 
salary, the old housekeeper tottered off to her room.’ The observa- 
tion I have italicized, a gratuitous piece of personal funniness about 
someone of whom we are told little else, belongs to the world of 
nonsense and comicality; alone perhaps with Miss Prism’s adven- 
tures with the bag it stands outside the world of wit. 

Wilde’s nonsense side went into quite another part of his writing. 
It is in his jewelled phrases, his poetic prose that Wilde leaves logic 
and abstraction behind and gives us the flow of nonsense which like 
nonsense humour either hits its mark or misses completely. If one 
were to set a competition about this side of Wilde’s work, asking 
which phrase had significance and which was empty rubbish, the 
answers I am sure would be as various as the competition. ‘Facts 
fled before her like frightened forest things’, ‘They (the cherries) had 
been plucked at midnight, and the coldness of the moon had entered 
into them’, ‘Let us have something iced to drink, something with 
strawberries in it’, ‘rose-red youth and rose-white boyhood’, ‘Art 
makes and unmakes many worlds, and can drawn the moon from 
heaven with a scarlet thread’. For some of us one of these phrases 
may succeed, for some another, but for those who persist in the 
logic of wit they will all seem vulgar nonsense. And so, I think, it is 
for Salome, which at one reading seems so effective that laughter at 
its imperfections and extravagances would be the laughter of the 
underdeveloped, and at another so forced and second-hand that to 
be moved by its drama would be to give way to the emotions of the 
half-fledged. Nonsense requires a suspension of half of our judge- 
ments, and no one, I suspect, knew this better than Wilde. 

Sincerity, abstraction from human personalities, and the gentle 
kindliness that goes with such divorce, these I have suggested go 
far to make up Wilde’s contribution to life as in literature. They 
come in great degree, I believe, from the legend of Greece in which 
he was reared. There is, however, ancther idea, a self-conscious 
element in the legend that took greater hold on Wilde as the years 
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went by. This was the legend of self-destruction or of martyrdom. 
Though in De Profundis, when he was already martyred, Wilde 
looked to Christ’s story for the prototype legend of his life, it is pos- 
sible that the Socrates legend may have had an earlier influence. It is 
said that he first had homosexual relations in the late eighties, so 
that it would be possible to ascribe the intimations of disaster which 
first appear in his work in Dorian Gray, written in 1890, entirely to 
his illegal sexual life. 1 think this would be an extreme simplification, 
though no doubt pederasty played its part. The situation is surely 
more historical. From the last decades of the eighteenth century the 
moral and particularly the sexual-moral tone of English society 
underwent a vast and well-known revolution. Puritanism, never 
dead, had gained ground throughout the eighteenth century, had 
been spurred forward in turn by Wesley and the Evangelicals, and 
had found a strange ally in the sexual sphere in the influence of 
Rousseau. For a man of genius but irregular views and emotions the 
conquest of this society set a prize worth winning. If, like Byron, he 
won the prize by a mixture of charm and bravado, he achieved wor- 
ship that inevitably blinded him to the chasm over which he stood. 
Overassured of the strength of his victory, such a man inevitably 
felt the need to push one further and throw the truth in the face of 
his idolators. Bravado, sincerity, disgust with what he had won and 
a romantic sense of fated self-destruction all pointed in the same 
direction. Byron was driven into exile, Wilde consigned to prison. I 
think it is quite likely that Charles Dickens was heading in the same 
direction when death rather than scandal overtook him. His letter 
to the papers about his separation, the disgust with society shown in 
Our Mutual Friend, Edwin Drood which promises to have been 
Dickens's Dorian Gray, the manic behaviour of his last two years, 
all point in the same direction. Part of the Zeitgeist or not, however, 
Wilde’s tragedy weighed heavily in premonition in his work. From 
Dorian Gray through all the comedies it intrudes itself into his 
writings. It is seldom, if ever, successfully incorporated. 

The effect of this sense of fatedness upon Wilde’s life was, I think, 
even more disastrous than upon his writing. In the first place it led 
him to feel that he had in some way to reach a climax of ‘wicked- 
ness’. There was never a moment, I imagine, before the libel case, 
when Wilde was wicked according to the standards he had set him- 
self. He had spent much money on ‘ortolans and champagne’, he had 
indulged himself in sexual relations mainly with male prostitutes 
and with other homosexuals. He had not been insincere or cruel. His 
wife he had wronged deeply, but this we cannot easily judge. Apart 
from this, his pursuit of wickedness was meaningless. Witnesses 
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have attested to the corruption of his appearance, but the chief of 
these, Gide, was bound to see this in him, for to Gide he was the sym- 
bol of liberation against whom his Puritan conscience had to protest. 
But the belief in his fatedness led him further than an insincere 
pose of ‘evil’. It enslaved his will even more deeply to the man 
with whom he had fallen in love. It has been my thesis through- 
out that Wilde was withdrawn and protected from other human 
personalities; when, therefore, as middle age approached, he fell 
deeply in love, he was inevitably without defences. He had to face a 
personality and a very strong one for the first time. Lord Alfred 
Douglas has been so abused of late that it is well to quote Mrs Lever- 
son’s view of him. ‘Not only was he an admirable athlete, but he had 
a strong sense of humour and wit quite his own, utterly different 
from Oscar’s. His charm made him extremely popular and he wrote 
remarkable poetry.’ However this may be, he was a very real per- 
sonality, mad, obstinate and hard. Against such a rock Wilde’s im- 
mature sense of reality was quickly broken. Bosie and the legend of 
fatedness drove him into what he later knew to be the great betrayal 
of his life—the appeal to the law which he had rejected. It brought 
him the martyrdom he unconsciously demanded, and it brought 
misery to his wife and children. 

Prison, however, does not dissolve the threads of a man’s life. 
However monstrous the-sentence, however vile the behaviour of 
most of those who had idolized him, Wilde remained the same, his 
problems were the same. He forgave enemies and former friends 
alike quite easily. They had never been real to him. One person only 
was entirely real—Douglas—though he loved many others, his 
mother, Cyril, Robbie, the Sphinx, and was deeply touched by Con- 
stance’s fate. But in prison he was able to reflect on a person who 
really existed for him—the result is De Profundis. It is, I am sure, 
a love letter, but it is a love letter from someone who is still groping 
before the unusual experience of a real human being and has got this 
mixed up with his own legend. As a result, it is his only insincere 
work. Of course most of what he says of Douglas is true and his 
powers of argument are still strong, but he writes about things which 
he still does not understand. It is perhaps also because it is written to 
someone he loved, his only action of cruelty. Douglas deserved no 
better, but that for Wilde should not have been the point. He accuses 
Douglas of preventing him from writing, yet it was during their asso- 
ciation that his greatest comedy was written. In spite of Douglas? 
But what does in spite of mean in such a context? It is the one 
moment, besides the libel action, when Wilde falls from greatness; 
Douglas's protest the one moment when he rises to pathos. 
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Sir, 

Many of your readers will surely join with me in feeling that Mr W. 
W. Robson’s review of The English Novel by Walter Allen was, in 
Mr Robson’s own words, ‘worth reading and worth disagreeing with; 
but disappointing’. This was not, as seems to be the case with so 
much contemporary reviewing, because Mr Robson had neglected 
to read the book with sufficient sympathy or concentration, or 
because he had brought a slack and superficial scholarship to a task 
that was really beyond him. The trouble was, it seemed to me, that 
Mr Robson had fallen into the trap of worrying, not about what Mr 
Allen was doing or trying to do in his book, but about what he 
ought to be doing. Such an approach as this, besides giving a carping 
and schoolmasterly air to a piece of serious criticism, is of no pos- 
sible use to a reader who looks for a reliable guide as well as a sharp 
stimulus in his book reviews. 

Mr Allen subtitles his book ‘A Short Critical History’. This phrase 
perfectly explains both Mr Allen’s aims and his method. In so far 
as his book is short, it cannot be expected to establish and develop 
the original trains of critical thought of which he has, in his shorter 
pieces for literary journals, shown himself capable; nor would he 
have been justified, in a book which Mr Robson admits is intended 
to be ‘popular’, in taking ‘independent critical judgement’ to the 
extreme which we expect from quite another and equally valuable 
kind of book: the work of Dr Leavis, for example. The book is 
primarily designed as a ‘history’. But Mr Robson complains, on the 
sole ground that it evinces a ‘deference to convention’, that Mr 
Allen’s approach is straightforward and chronological and therefore 
less illuminating than it might have been if he had chosen a freer and 
more discursive method. No doubt a book should be written on the 
lines proposed by Mr Robson; no doubt Mr Allen is aware that such 
a book could be written; no doubt Mr Allen could write it. But it is 
for the moment not the book at which Mr Allen has, in The English 
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Novel, made such a successful shot. In failing to treat the book at 
the level which is implicit in every line Mr Allen writes and every 
direction his argument takes, it appears to me that Mr Robson has 
done rather a disservice, not only to Mr Allen, but to the readers of 
The London Magazine. 

Mr Robson’s review is interesting in one respect. It reads like the 
rough synopsis of a book Mr Robson himself intends to write on the 
English Novel. There is certainly room for such a book—one re- 
joices to think that it may be on its way —but one cannot help feel- 
ing that it would make a much more solid, helpful and permanent 
contribution to literary criticism if Mr Robson paid his fellow-critics 
the courtesy of admitting that more than one point of view is not 
only possible, but necessary to the health and vigour of creative 
writing. 

Leighton Buzzard Alan Hatch 


Sir, 

I should like to correct a mistake in my article Recollections of 
Pontigny, which appeared in the November issue of The London 
Magazine. Desjardins never owned the Abbey; it was bought and 
restored by a group of friends, and he lived there as caretaker and 
organizer of the Foyer and the Décades. Later the Société des Amis 
de Pontigny was formed to subsidize the whole thing. 


Harpenden Jean Stewart 
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THE CABALA by Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN Luis REY by Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 
gs. 6d.) 


THE WomAN oF ANpRos by Thornton Wilder. (Longmans, 9s. 6d.) 
THE IDEs OF MARCH by Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 9s. éd.) 


it would be interesting to know at what period in the history of liter- 
ary criticism the word ‘sentimental’ first became a term of abuse. 
When a writer is accused of sentimentality, it is generally implied 
that he has dishonestly laid claim to a sensibility that he does not 
really feel; yet all that can be proved is that, by expressing an emo- 
tion possibly genuine, he has succeeded in embarrassing his readers. 
The dread of embarrassment has become so great that even the ad- 
jective ‘sensitive’, until recently a critical accolade, is now some- 
times used in a derogatory sense. Each generation winces at the sen- 
timentality which time has exposed in earlier favourites, while 
blindly succumbing to the forms of it currently in fashion. There are 
graver faults than sentimentality, however, of which a writer may 
be guilty, and it can manifest itself in various ways. At the lowest 
level, it is produced by crudity or insincerity; at the highest, it may 
appear in the work of such writers as Balzac and Dickens in isolated 
purple patches, which can easily be ignored. A middle class of 
writers exists, on the other hand, who manage to bring sentimental- 
ity itself to a minor art; implying no disrespect, I. suggest that 
Thornton Wilder's best known novel, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
and his play, Our Town, may be described as sentimental classics. 
Both are miracles of artifice: the first creates a portentous atmos- 
phere which excites the reader who is at the same time reassured by: 
the whimsical erudition of the writing; the second magically digni- 
fies the monotonous, putting a spiritual gloss on Mrs Dale’s Diary 
and, with the help of faultless technique, getting away with it: both 
area little emptier than they appear at first sight and both contain 
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moments when anybody capable of crying over a book or a play, 
will certainly cry. 

Thornton Wilder has referred to his ‘passion for compression’; in 
his four short novels (now available in a Uniform Edition) every 
page is readable because all padding and repetition have been sup- 
pressed. The most immediately remarkable thing about his work is 
the skilfully original way in which it is presented; he is prolific in 
literary tricks which, avoiding the tedium of the self-consciously 
‘experimental’, still surprise his readers and enhance their expecta- 
tion of enjoyment. In Our Town he borrowed Pirandello’s device of 
using a bare stage without artificial scenery, and both here and in 
The Skin of our Teeth he ignored the unities of time and place; these, 
and some of his one-act plays, are among the most theatrically effec- 
tive in the modern repertory. The Bridge of San Luis Rey certainly 
owed part of its great popular success to its unusual construction 
(which had been as it were rehearsed in his first book, The Cabala) 
and The Ides of March is designed with a subtlety and a complexity 
that have seldom been equalled. The complexity is superficial, re- 
lating to the form rather than the content; it gives the novel the fas- 
cination of a jigsaw puzzle or a bridge problem, and its readers have 
the illusion that they are themselves working something out. This 
impression of participating in the completion of the story is a valu- 
able aid to enjoyment: in The Bridge of San Luis Rey we are asked, 
after the evidence has been examined, to decide whether or not an 
intention can be discovered in the ‘act of God’; in The Ides of March 
we are presented with some ‘historical’ documents, and invited to in- 
terpret and arrange them as we choose: but the impression is only 
produced by a first reading. Read again, the novels lose this rather 
spurious appeal, and must be judged by what they contain. The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey is not a puzzle about predestination, nor is it 
a philosophical essay on free will; it is a highly romantic extrava- 
ganza which stresses, rather vaguely, the spiritual value of love. 
The Ides of March makes no attempt to interpret history, and much 
of its imaginative embellishments are beside the point. Its subject is 
the most ambitious that Mr Wilder has attempted, and here it is 
only suggested; a conception of personal liberty which by necessity 
involves responsibility, and inevitably leads to tyranny. 

It is a paradox in these books that while their formal construction 
is worked out with precision and care, their subject matter often re- 
mains undeveloped. The Cabala promises more than it gives; a 
Proustian analysis of the powerful and exclusive society under con- 
sideration is shirked, and we are left with some colourful anecdotes 
about people behaving uncompromisingly in passionate situations to- 
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gether with some talk about the pagan gods still being alive. Modern 
Roman society is identified with Mount Olympus; this is a view more 
picturesque than informative. In The Bridge of San Luis Rey, some 
larger than life-size figures again make grand gestures; the business 
about the bridge collapsing is merely a device for linking the separate 


stories. The Woman of Andros, based on a Greek play, is melodrama; 


it is written with erudition and in perfect taste, but it is the least 
memorable of the novels. Mr Wilder loves to describe a society in 
which there is room for wise and saintly courtesans, scheming ad- 
venturers and pure young girls; he loves eccentricity, power, in- 
trigue, sophisticated spirituality and extremes of any kind; therefore 
his books are more often than not set in a time and place distant from 
contemporary experience. An exception to this is Our Town, which 
has a modern American setting and in which drama is cleverly dis- 
tilled from a total avoidance of extremes, from an emphasis on 
‘ordinariness’ and lack of event. Part of the romantic atmosphere of 
the earlier novels survives in The Ides of March (the evil Clodia 
Pulcher and the sanctified actress Cytheris are typically grandiose 
figures) but there is more in this last book than atmosphere, and 
the ideas expressed in it, though dispersed and somewhat tentative, 
are for the first time in Mr Wilder’s work intellectually stimulating 
instead of being comfortably vague. 

He writes of this novel: ‘It may be called a fantasia on certain 
events and persons of the last days of the Roman republic.’ It gives 
him the opportunity to write some passages of brilliant pastiche; 
the element of pastiche is present, more or less, in all his work. Most 
of the characters, however, are not intended to bear any closer 
resemblance to their historical originals than, for example, the 
Marquesa de Montemayor in The Bridge of San Luis Rey bears to the 
Marquise de Sévigné, whose relationship with her daughter pre- 
sumably suggested an aspect of the invented character. In The Ides 
of March Mr Wilder surpasses himself at selecting what he needs 
from history and literature and by his personal treatment creating 
a world of romantic intrigue successfully adapted to modern taste; 
Caesar’s Rome is the same place, as near to us now and as remote, as 
twentieth-century Rome, eighteenth-century Peru and ancient 
Greece when he writes of them in other books. It is even at moments, 
in the cosy parochial gossip of the matrons, made to seem as actual 
as Grover’s Corners, where provincial life in America was so touch- 
ingly evoked by Our Town; for Mr Wilder has a gift for stressing 
the parochial atmosphere in whatever milieu he describes. This 
subtle blend of Mount Olympus with the parish pump, perhaps more 
than anything else, gives his work its individual flavour; eternity is 
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brought into the front parlour, emperors and saints are seen to have 
a domestic side. 
There are many memorable passages in The Ides of March, but the 
most important occur towards the end of the book when Caesar, in- 
tensifying his search for self-knowledge, reflects on the subject of 
freedom. He affirms his ‘conviction that the central movement of 
the mind is the desire for unrestricted liberty and that this move- 
ment is invariably accompanied by its opposite, a dread of the con- 
sequences of liberty’. Later, he writes of his subjects ‘I have robbed 
them of their liberty. But there is no liberty save in responsibility. 
That I cannot rob them of because they have not got it’, and of 
Brutus’s wish to limit the right to Roman citizenship, ‘That is the 
refusal of freedom, for it is by taking a leap into the unknown that 
we know we are free. The unmistakable sign of those who have re- 
fused their freedom is envy, it is the jaundice of the eye that cannot 
rest until it has ascribed base motives to those who do not receive 
but who make their freedom’. In another context, Turrinus is quoted 
as saying ‘wickedness may be the exploration of one’s liberty ... 
it can be the search for a limit that one can respect’; and in a letter 
from Cytheris.is to be found the sentence that most nearly sum- 
marizes the theme of the book and gives the author’s key to its cen- 
tral character: ‘It is not that, like other tyrants, he (Caesar) is chary 
of according liberty to others; it is that, loftily free himself, he has 
lost touch with the way freedom operates and is developed in others; 
always mistaken, he accords too little or he accords too much’. 
Caesar is shown, then, as a man who has made his freedom, who 
till his death continues to amass knowledge, both practical and 
theoretical, whose physical and intellectual vitality sustains him 
through tireless inquiries into the nature of love, religion and his 
own. r6le in destiny; but a moment is reached when, nearing the 
truth, he loses touch with the human condition, Cytheris writes 
‘only the Gods have put a veto on the adventures of our minds. If 
they do not choose to intervene, we are condemned to fashion our 
own laws or to wander in fright through the pathless wastes of our 
terrifying liberty, seeking even the reassurance of a barred gate, of a 
forbidding wall’. But Caesar draws comfort from this thought, and 
phrases it in his own bold way: ‘The mind is easily wearied and 
easily frightened; but there is no limit to the pictures it makes; and 
towards these pictures we stumble. . . . I have never heard it said 
that there is a limit to wisdom’. He is certainly the grandest subject 
that Mr Wilder, who respects grandeur, has attempted; and in this 
beautifully written book he rises to its noble theme. Always enter- 
taining, Thornton Wilder has written about simple faith and good- 
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ness, burning passion, black wickedness and sophisticated sanctity 
with his particular compound of sentimentality and good taste; this 
portrait of a complex humanist, however, is more beautiful than 
pretty, tragic rather than pathetic. Mr Wilder is a religious writer, 
concerned with spiritual values; when these have been interpreted 
through passionate or social themes, the results have had a faint 
suggestion of tinsel about them; but he is first rate when, coming 
out at last into the open as an intellectual, he describes the adven- 
tures of the mind. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


A HIsToryY OF THE CruséDEs by Steven Runciman. Volume Three: The 
Kingdom of Acre and the Last Crusades. (Cambridge University 
Press. 35s.) 


Lacking, as I do, the knowledge that would be required to criticize 
Mr Runciman’s great work on historical grounds, I can still applaud 
it as a general reader for whom, however ignorant, this book must re- 
main important and illuminating. 

I can also bear witness to the author’s fine and distinguished use of 
the English language. The style is brilliant and appropriate, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that Mr Runciman is of the very few who 
have written literature as well as history. 

The theme is a great one and a peculiar one. Like all the great 
themes of history it remains topical; and no one who has ever read 
in a newspaper or heard in a speech a modern invitation to a 
‘Crusade’ will be the worse for discovering in Mr Runciman’s pre- 
sentation of the facts precisely what a ‘crusade’ has meant in the past. 
The meaning is not a simple one, and can scarcely be expressed ade- 
quately in such terms as ‘good’ and ‘bad’. Indeed one of Mr Runci- 
man’s great qualities as an historian is his ability carefully to balance 
the pros and the cons. He can understand the view of those who con- 
sider the Crusades ‘as the most tremendous and most romantic of 
Christian adventures’ and of those who think of them rather ‘as the 
last of the barbarian invasions’. But he possesses a rarer quality than 
this; for, while he can appreciate the many sides to a question and 
can examine and present the extraordinary intricacy of his chosen 
period, he is not prepared to leave the matter there as a dossier with- 
out a conclusion. Such dossiers are useful to an historian, but they are 
not history. The historian who is going to present us with something 
permanently valuable, something which will enable us to understand 
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and even, perhaps, to guide our own fate, must have the courage and 
ability not only to describe but to judge. 

Such an historian is Mr Runciman. His judgement is apparent every- 
where, though more often than not it is only apparent in some 
ironical, modest and illuminating turn of phrase, necessary if the 
real meaning of the cumulative story is to be understood. And it is 
characteristic of the artistry with which the whole work has been 
planned that for his final judgement we have to wait for his final sen- 
tences. By the time we have reached them we are prepared to accept 
it. It is as follows: ‘The triumphs of the Crusade were the triumphs of 
faith. But faith without wisdom is a dangerous thing. By the inexor- 
able laws of history the whole world pays for the crimes and follies 
of each of its citizens. In the long sequence of interaction and fusion 
between Orient and Occident out of which our civilization has 
grown, the Crusades were a tragic and destructive episode. The his- 
torian as he gazes back across the centuries at their gallant story must 
find his admiration overcast by sorrow at the witness that it bears to 
the limitations of human nature. There was so much courage and so 
little honour, so much devotion and so little understanding. High 
ideals were besmirched by cruelty and greed, enterprise and endur- 
ance by a blind and narrow self-righteousness; and the Holy War it- 
self was nothing more than a long act of intolerance in the name of 
God, which is the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ 

Such a judgement seems, after one has read the story, temperate 
and just. Indeed at the end of the story it is inevitable. And, if the 
judgement appears, taken out of its context, as too clear-cut, the 
economy of its expression should not make us forget the complexity 
of the analysis on which it is based. Chivalry and idealism are noticed 
as well as greed and savagery; and often, as in the case of Richard 
Coeur-de-lion, all these qualities appear in one person. Richard not 
only, for his own great qualities, won the admiration of his opponent 
Saladin, but, breaking his pledged word, ordered the massacre of 
twenty-seven hundred prisoners together with their wives and child- 
ren. Even Saladin himself, of whom Mr Runciman writes ‘Of all the 
great figures of the Crusading era Saladin is the most attractive’. was 
not always chivalrous and honourable; and over and over again we 
are reminded of the fact, sad but true, that not only do the un- 
righteous for the most part inherit the earth, but often make the best 
generals and administrators. There is, for example, Sultan Baibars. 
‘Personally he had few of the qualities that won Saladin respect even 
from his foes. He was cruel, disloyal and treacherous, rough in his 
manners and harsh in his speech. His subjects could not love him, 
but they gave him their admiration, with reason, for he was a bril- 
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liant soldier, a subtle politician and a wise administrator, swift and 
secret in his decisions and clearsighted in his aims. Despite his slave 
origins he was a patron of the arts and an active builder, who did 
much to beautify his cities and to reconstruct his fortresses. As a 
man he was evil, but as a ruler he was amongst the greatest of his 
time.’ 

In this Third Volume of the History the range and complexity of 
the story are greater than ever. We are concerned not only with the 
towns and fortresses of Palestine and Syria, but with the new acqui- 
sitions of the Franks after their sack of Constantinople in 1205 (‘the 
greatest tragedy of the Middle Ages, the destruction of Byzantine 
civilization in the name of Christ’), with the rise of the Mameluks 
and the appearance of the Mongols. a power that might conceivably 
have re-established the Christian kingdom in Jerusalem. And the 
story is as complicated in its moral aspect as it is politically and 
geographically. Those cynical and brutal Crusaders whose sack of 
Constantinople must rank high among the atrocities of the world are 
followed, in a generation, by Saint Louis, a man of perfect integrity 
and considerable ability, whose last words were ‘Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem’ but whose practical endeavours to regain the Holy City led to 
nothing but further loss. And then.among all the savageries and dupli- 
cities of power politics, occur strange and usually ineffective inter- 
ventions of faith or of enthusiasm. For example there is the tragic 
mass mania of the Children’s Crusades. And, in 1219, there was the 
interesting appearance of Brother Francis of Assisi, described by Mr 
Runciman as follows: ‘The battle had been watched with a sad dis- 
may by a distinguished visitor to the camp, Brother Francis of Assisi. 
He had come to the east believing. as many other good and unwise 
persons before and after him have believed. that a peace-mission can 
bring about peace. He now asked permission of Pelagius to go to see 
the Sultan. After some hestitation Pelagius agreed, and sent him under 
a flag of truce to Fariskur. The Moslem guards were suspicious at first 
but soon decided that anyone so simple. so gentle and so dirty must 
be mad. and treated him with the respect due to a man who has been 
touched by God. He was taken to the Sultan al-Kamil who was 
charmed by him and listened patiently to his appeal, but who was 
too kind and too highly civilized to allow him to give witness to his 
faith in an ordeal by fire: nor would he risk the acrimony that a pub- 
lic discussion on religion would now arouse. Francis was oflered 
many gifts. which he refused, and was sent back with an honourable 
escort to the Christians.’ 

Altogether this Third Volume is at least as full of incident as are 
either of the other two and, since it concludes the story, it is perhaps 
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mast 
the most moving of them all. It has been a long and a most compli- 
cated story; and the telling of it has been humane in the best sense, 
for, though it may be that Mr Runciman has a particular feeling of 
interest in and admiration for Byzantium, he is chiefly interested in 
human nature itself, and so is capable of estimating events and poli- 
cies from the ; oints of view of Islam as well as Christianity, of the 
eascern church as well as the western, of the newcomer as well as the 
established resident in Outremer. To have made clear and distinct 
the mere record of such a number of variously inter-related events, 
nations and characters is in itself a great achievement; but, as I have 
said already, more remarkable still is the grandeur of the whole con- 
ception and the success with which it has been carried out, so that 
the clear record becomes not a succession of facts but a document on 
human nature. It is for this union of wisdom with scholarship, of art 
with science, that Mr Runciman’s book seems both admirable and 
profound, a book which, to quote the words of the great Greek his- 
torian, will be ‘judged useful’ by all who are interested not only in 
the process of strange and distant events, but in the condition of man 
on earth. 


REX WARNER 


THE COMPLETE PLAIN Worps by Sir Ernest Gowers. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 5s.) 


Some years ago tiie Treasury asked Sir Ernest to write a guide to the 
use of English in the Civil Service. In 1948 Plain Words came out. No 
fewer than 300,000 copies were sold, an astonishing total. Then in 
1951 he followed up with The ABC of Plain Words, which sold 
130,000 copies. Now we have the present volume which we are 
warned is a combined edition, revised and rearranged. 

He explains in his Prologue that the book is ‘intended primarily 
for those who use words as tools of their trade, in administration or 
business’. In the last sentence of the book he says that the ideal in 
writing this sort of English should be in ‘thinking as wise men do, 
and speaking as the common people do’. For most of his 200 odd 
pags Sir Ernest can only show how impossible this is in practice. 

As early as page eight he gives us ‘A Digression on Legal English’. 
It lasts for but six pages and is a brilliant short essay on the difficul- 
ties of Parliamentary draftsmen, in which this most distinguished 
retired Civil Servant begs us very reasonably not to ridicule the ver- 
biage under which so much of our lives is now led. For instance ‘An 
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application for squashing a New Towns Order turned on the true 


antecedent of a thereto’; and more often turned against the citizen, 
no doubt, when it came before the Judge. He persuades us that it is 
impossible to draft these legal documents in any other way, but then 
that, of course, is what the lawyers are for; to, so to speak, translate 
for us, as there are accountants to explain Income Tax. 

And so Sir Ernest goes on to tell Civil Servants how to explain why 
we, the public, cannot always do what we want. How best they can 
write their usually negative letters is the narrow main theme of his 
book. At any rate the public, more concerned with the avoidance 
rather than the evasion of our myriad laws, comes into touch with 
the Civil Service mostly when it applies for some permission which 
would only be applied for when there was a danger of it being dis- 
allowed. 

As any writer knows, it is more difficult to write correspondence 
in the negative than the affirmative. Yet the Civil Servant has to find 
how to say ‘no’ politely and then give the reasons. As he is a servant 
of the public these reasons must be intelligible to what may be a half- 
educated inquirer. How easy by comparison the similar task in com- 
merce. 

In productive engineering (manufacturing for instance) nearly all 
the letters must be in the affirmative. To say ‘no’ to a customer is 
quite a decision, as it can be to the Civil Servant to say ‘yes’. But Sir 
Ernest must be right when he suggests that much of the obscurity of 
the language used in correspondence by Civil Servants comes from 
the wording of the Acts of Parliament which guide them. An analogy 
can be made in Engineering. The specification, that is the brief de- 
scription in technical terms of what it is proposed to supply the cus- 
tomer, is often unintelligible to the layman. And this specification 
really stems from the Patent Specification, a legal document giving 
immunity for a number of years to the inventor in order to prevent 
a competitor copying his ideas. The following is an extract from a 
Patent Specification: 

‘In accordance with one feature of the present invention, the im- 
proved mechanism for transferring bottles or like containers from 
one operating machine to another includes a table having a peri- 
pheral slot in the top thereof, a container Conveyor moving in a hori- 
zontal plane and comprising a sprocket chain mounted beneath the 
top of the table for driving a number of conveyor sections, each con- 
veyor section having an arcuate recess In Its periphery to receive the 
periphery of the next adjacent conveyor section and having a hol- 
low pivot stud extending downwardly through the peripheral slot 
in the table top,.the stud being closed at the top and adapted to slip 
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over the top of a vertically extending elongated pivot pin carried by 
the sprocket chain to establish a driving connection between the 
sprocket chain and the conveyor section.’ 

It may well be that every trade is developing a private language of 
its own. The Treasury apparently thought the Civil Service was be- 
ginning to do so. And this is how Sir Ernest Gowers sets out to cor- 
rect the situation. 

There is a great deal that is admirable in the three sections that fol- 
low, The Elements, Correctness and The Choice of Words, occupying 
some 118 pages and much of it elementary but nevertheless exact. 

Only when we get to the second half of the book can it be said that 
difficulty begins, namely, in The Handling of Words. 

It isa brave man who enters there. So much is merely a question 
of taste. But in these remaining 100 odd pages there is much to give 
one pause. 

Thus Sir Ernest writes ‘Like must not be treated as a conjunction. 
So we may say “nothing succeeds like success” but (in English prose) 
it must be “nothing succeeds as success does’.’ In this case the 
author’s alternative seems intolerable and what he seeks to alter far 
preferable. 

Again he says ‘if the subject is singular the verb should be singu- 
lar’, then gives the following example of how this should be done: 
‘The Secretary of State together with the Under Secretary is coming’. 
Would it not be simpler if Sir Ernest had thought of ‘The Secretary 
of State is coming with the Under Secretary’. 

As a last example, Sir Ernest writes ‘It is usually better not to allow 
a pronoun to precede its principal. If the pronoun comes first the 
reader may not know what it refers to until he arrives at the prin- 
cipal. 

‘“T regret that it is not practicable in view of its size, to provide a 
list of agents.” (18 words). 

‘Here, it is true, the reader is only momentarily left guessing what 
its refers to. But he would have been spared even that if the sentence 
had been written: 

‘“T regret that it is not practicable to provide a list of the agents; 
there are too many of them.” (20 words).’ 

But surely in Sir Ernest's version it could be inferred that the offi- 
cial concerned might be hinting, in fact, there were too many agents. 
Surely something like the following could be better: 

‘There are so many agents that I regret it is not practicable to pro- 
vide a list.’ (16 words). 

Perhaps writers ought not to review books. They only, if in- 
terested, see another way of doing it. (And not, Sir Ernest, ‘if in- 
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terested they see another way to do them’.) On reading his book one 
thinks he might prefer the latter, which was, of course, invented by 
your reviewer. 

And then, when aged fifty or over, some of us have a nostalgia for 
the old form of words. A letter from a Civil Servant about one of the 


remaining Defence Regulations would seem odious to many if it were 


too explicit. And how could it be explicit since no-one understands 
these Orders anyway, tied up in legal language as they are. 

There are many who prefer being stopped in a fog by a net with 
an unbreakable mesh. How much better this than running nose-on 
into a lamp-post, South Bank style. 

Also in commercial correspondence there is a danger if we chan ged 
the phraseology, which is admittedly meaningless, that we should 
not understand what we all mean at all. ‘We are much obliged to you 
for your favour of the réth inst.’ when changed to ‘We have your 
letter of Tuesday last’ would read to many an old hand like a threat. 

As though two paragraphs further on we should expect to see 
some such brutal phrase as ‘put the matter before our solicitors’ in- 
stead of that old delightful wording ‘be compelled to place the 
matter in other hands’. 

So it is, in the end again, all a matter of taste. But careful, scholarly 
and often witty as Sir Ernest Gowers’ book remains, it is not, one 
feels, for readers of The London Magazine. 

HENRY GREEN 


A THING TO Love by Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
RETURN TO LAUGHTER by Elenore Smith Bowen. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


THE Moon TO PLay WITH by John Wiles. (Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d.) 


All three of these books are concerned with the world’s most tragic, 
most explosive continent: Africa. Mrs Huxley writes of the East, 
Miss Bowen of the West, and Mr Wiles of the South. The subject 
common to them all, needless to say, is the conflict of Colour. With 
the possible exception of Return to Laughter (a strange title to come 
out of mid-twentieth century Africa), these books could not have 
been written twenty years ago. In those days the Dark Continent 
was still simmering beneath the surface; today that surface is aboil. 
All three authors, in their different ways and regions, set out to 


show the reasons why. 
If not the most successful as a work of literature, Mrs Huxley’s 
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novel about contemporary Kenya is certainly the most terrifying as 
well as the most ‘timely’. A Thing to Love gets off to an unfortunate 
start. Indeed, so lacking in distinction is the prose, even the atmos- 
phere at the book’s beginning, that for a short while I feared we were 
in for one of those hearty satires on Nice Girl meets Jolly Decent 
Sort in a plane on their way to them Green ’Ills. . . . Young, Kenya- 
born Patricia Foxley and Sam Gibson, divorced white settler, do 
meet on a plane—where the former finds herself sitting next to a 
Kikuyu called Gitau who is returning to Nairobi from an interna- 
tional race-relations conference in England. ‘Do you mind awfully,’ 
Gibson asks the girl, ‘if I change places with your dark friend?’ Pat 
(who teaches in a mission school) hesitates, but Gitau (a member of 
the Mau Mau ‘Council of Nine’) minds very much. The situation is 
saved by the air hostess. It is the first and last situation to be saved in 
what, from then on, becomes a tense and terrible drama starting 
with suspicion and terror and ending in wholesale murder. The 
banality of the opening chapters is soon forgotten as one is swept 
from the domestic scenes on the farm of the well-meaning Foxleys 
to those in which the Council of Nine plan conspiracy in their own 
passionate and parabolic language. 

Iam not one of those who believe that any but the excessively 
rare European can grow to ‘understand’ the African by settling in 
his midst. As Miss Bowen says in her study of a Western tribe: ‘It is 
an error to assume that to know is to understand. . . .. Nor am I con- 
vinced that in her novel Mrs Huxley, as her publishers assert, ‘re- 
veals to us fully the Kikuyu mind’; but she does make plausible, 
through the fanatic Gitau, the reasons for and the motives behind the 
Kikuyus’ desperate behaviour. By showing up the injustices done to 
Africans by Europeans calling themselves Christians (and here one 
feels that Mrs Huxley has taken pains to under- rather than over- 
state their sins); by describing the Kikuyu superstitions, their bar- 
barous laws and customs, the ghastly Mau Mau oath-eating cere- 
monies and their forms of torture for those who refuse to take them, 
the author puts the reader (who should never forget what white men 
are capable of perpetrating on their own people for very similar 
reasons) in a position from which he can view and comprehend 
many aspects of a conflict which he never knew before. It is one of 
the triumphs of this novel that Gitau, who is responsible for organ- 
izing the ‘slashing’ of cattle and the slaughter of innocent whites, 
emerges from it in the end as by no means an unsympathetic 
character. Of Mrs Huxley’s Europeans the same, I fear, cannot be 
said; they struck me as somewhat stock types. 


Despite some hair-raising passages, Miss Bowen’s book on West 
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Africa comes as a relief after Mrs Huxley’s fictional account of the 
East. Miss Bowen is an American anthropologist who beats about 
the bush in both senses of the phrase. She wishes to reveal neither 
her own name nor that of the remote tribe into which, without a 
word of the language, she ventured in the company of a native cook 


and some carriers who spoke no English. Although her book is writ- 


ten in the first person the pseudonymous Miss Bowen does not wish 
what she has written to be taken as autobiography, even less as a 
diary. With the exception of herself, all the characters in these 
fascinating pages are, she insists, ‘fictitious in the fullest meaning of 
that word.’ If this be true, then all I can say is that Miss Bowen, 
whoever she may be, must possess a novelist’s imagination, and a 
powerful one at that. 

She must also be a woman of exceptional moral courage. ‘All my 
life,’ she says, ‘I have had to avoid crowds for fear of fainting.’ Miss 
Bowen was soon to discover that one of the greatest fears of these 
primitive people was to be left alone, one of their greatest joys to 
create a crowd. On hearing that the one white woman in their midst 
wished to learn their language, men,.women and children fell over 
one another to teach her. The first lesson began with the native word 
for ‘corn cob’: 

‘A youth waved a corn cob before me, calling out the word. ... 
Several more took up the refrain, chorusing “corn cob” more loudly 
and yet more loudly ... until the whole throng of people was scream- 
ing “corn cob”... . A gang of tipsy youths elbowed forward. They 
pulled oddments out of the women’s calabashes, thrust things at me 
and yelled until my ears ached from their raucous shouting. | 
couldn’t hear; I couldn’t think. . . . There was no unpeopled air.’ 

Not even in her own hut was Miss Bowen allowed any privacy. 
She was spied on while sitting in her canvas bath, and when she 
went to the outhouse (a detailed description of which should delight 
Mr Geoffrey Gorer), her carriers instructed her to greet those whom 
she passed with a “Have you wakened? and on the way back: ‘I go to 
eat and drink that my heart may also waken. Sit then, until I come.’ 
Sit they did, while howling at her to ‘hurry up’. 

Having no one but Africans to talk to, Miss Bowen soon learned to 
understand and speak the native dialect; but even this accomplish- 
ment failed at first to bring her any nearer to a knowledge of the 
tribe’s ‘mysteries’—their birth, circumcision, marriage and death 
ceremonies, their polygamous customs and, above all, the secrets of 
witchcraft—‘their greatest terror’. That she did finally succeed in 
gaining access to most of these rituals was due primarily to her 
patience and determination, but also to a lifelong feud between the 
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tribe’s two chiefs, Kako and Yabo, in the former of whose com- 
pounds she was eventually permitted to live and with both of whom 
she managed to remain, by dint of admirable tact and diplomacy, 
on friendly terms. The results of Miss Bowen’s findings as well as 
some of the conclusions she draws from her ‘immersion in another 
and savage culture’ offer many a sound lesson not only to the lay- 
man and anthropologist, but to all ‘civilized’ men in uncivilized 
lands. Tolerance, Miss Bowen learned in a place five days’ journey 
from the nearest white station, means ‘allowing each man his own 
integrity’. 

While Miss Bowen fights shy of divulging her real name, the pub- 
lishers of The Moon to Play With refrain from telling us a word 
about the author beyond the fact that this is his first novel. Even 
after finishing it—and this is indicative of its quality—we do not 
know whether he is white, black, or ‘coloured’. But we have learned 
something more important: that Mr John Wiles is an artist. There 
are scenes in this humorous yet tragic story—about a Negro boy 
who, on discovering a murderer’s secret, leaves his native village for 
life as a bootblack in an hotel and the gangster world of Durban— 
which I feel will live in my memory longer than many more sensa- 
tional episodes in the works of Mrs Huxley and Miss Bowen. 

As in some other recent fiction about South Africa, one is re- 
minded while reading Mr Wiles’ book of Cry, the Beloved Country 
—at first by the simplicity of the style, the Zuluesque rhythm of the 
language, and then by the contrast of farm and city life. Another 
analogy might also be drawn between this novel and Mr Alan 
Paton’s: that of the mutual respect and friendship, put to the inevit- 
able and terrible test of Colour, between the Negro boy and his ‘age- 
mate’, the white Inkosana. The passages in which these two inno- 
cents in an evil environment show their affection for one another 
are as moving as anything | have read since the publication of Tell 
Freedom. 


JAMES STERN 


FANTASY AND FUGUE by Roy Fuller. (Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 
THE SECOND CurTAIN by Roy Fuller. (Verschoyle. ros. 6d.) 
The writing of mystery stories has for long been an accepted side- 
line of the contemporary British poet: more recently, however, the 


trend curved sharply away from traditional detection towards the 
tale of violence, terror and suspense in realistically portrayed sur- 
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roundings: a mode foreshadowed in John Buchan’s Power House or 
the early films of Louis Feuillade and Fritz Lang, where the sinister 
protagonists and melodramatic incident seemed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to symbolize some even darker, cryptic truth of our times. 
This was the formula later adopted by Alfred Hitchcock and 
Graham Greene; and a generation constantly overshadowed by the 
threat of war responded eagerly to this paraphrase, in the guise of 
popular entertainment, of its own unformulated anxiety and fear. 

Mr Roy Fuller, who has lately followed the precedent established 
by Cecil Day Lewis, Julian Symons, and Ruthven Todd, analyses the 
genre in an able lecture delivered by Garner, the middle-aged novel- 
ist-hero of The Second Curtain (‘Godwin to Greene: the Novel of 
Pursuit.’) ‘There is, in Godwin’s conception and execution of Caleb 
Williams, a writing-down—as there is in the work of all novelists 
who have chosen to write an “entertainment” instead of a fully- 
felt novel . . . from Godwin, through Stevenson, to Graham Greene.’ 

True, though scarcely fair to R.L.S., who, ‘repelled by that ap- 
pearance of insincerity and shallowness of tone, which seems its 
(the “police-novel’s”) inevitable drawback,’ outlined in the epi- 
logue to The Wrecker the method (ascribed by Stevenson to 
Dickens) by which Mr Fuller himself seeks to overcome the fault 
and make the ‘mystery seem to inhere in life,’: the deft preliminary 
build-up of character and environment; ‘manners and experience 
briefly treated’ in scenes of delightful comedy sharpened with satire 
(the egregious provincial performance of The Years Between; the 
business-lunch, complete with bottle of Algerian, in Percy-street; 
the bohemian party at Highgate: ‘she paints, he works for the 
British Council’); and—out of the chases and inquiries in cunning- 
ly-varied settings—a complete portrait emerges: poor graceless 
Garner, with his beard, his hairy tweeds and broad black hat, his 
outward gruffness and taciturnity concealing the timidity within, 
stubbing out a rationed cigarette ‘on a fragment of pilchard’ in the 
lonely Bayswater room, doggedly decent at heart yet doomed to 
capitulation in the end. Graham Greene’s Confidential Agent 
turned, at last, on his pursuers: became, himself, ‘the hunter, the 
watcher, the marksman in the mews’; but Mr Fuller carries us in- 
exorably on to the cruelly-logical conclusion: it is a measure of his 
skill that we feel only horrified compassion when Garner, dis- 
figured and broken, deliberately —out of weakness and fear— 
destroys the one relationship that might have brought him happi- 
ness. : 

The background of both books (since Harry Sinton, the hal- 
lucinated hero of Fantasy and Fugue, works as a publisher) is the 
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London literary world, and Mr Fuller’s evocation of the atmosphere 
remains unequalled in present-day fiction; the minor characters 
(Fox, the ubiquitous, intriguing entrepreneur in The Second Cur- 
tain; the straight-haired Chelsea slut, the proletarian critic, and 
bald BBC intellectual from Fantasy and Fugue) are readily recog- 
nizable without being libellous caricatures of living persons, and 
one regrets all the more the inclusion of that Moriarty de nos 
jours, the wicked, semi-cultured industrialist (‘a muscular ambition 
working in the realms of money and power’) whom the author 
fails, like his confréres Messrs Blake and Symons, to bring com- 
pletely to life. 

In Fantasy and Fugue, the element of actual mystery plays a 
larger part, and the author has attempted an even more uncom- 
promising portrayal: the analysis, from within, of a young man 
bordering on insanity, who imagines that, in a fit of jealousy and 
amnesia arising from a childhood guilt-complex, he has murdered 
a dissolute poet of a not-uncommon type. Here the style and atmos- 
phere—as Sinton, with ‘a dreamer’s mastery of his material’, tells 
his own story —have the alternate clarity and confusion of night- 
mare; as a Clinical study of mental disorder, it must rank as a con- 
siderable tour de force; as a suspense-novel, though consistently 
exciting, it is perhaps less satisfactory: the solution, while plausible 
and logically led-up to, seems oddly ambiguous: for hidden homo- 
sexuality (as in The Second Curtain) is one of the dominant motifs, 
and the narrator indulges in curious day-dreams more properly 
suited to the guilty party: thus suggesting that the two characters 
are almost interchangeable. 

Poets, when writing prose, often become either too esoteric and 
stilted, like Mr George Barker, or too carefully common-place, like 
Professor Day Lewis in his Nicholas Blake books. Mr Fuller avoids 
both extremes. His style is colloquial yet euphonious, fluid 
yet astringent in quality. While his sequence of events moves as 
fast as any reader could wish, the choice of words and selection of 
detail are unerringly exact: the clubs, the cafés and pubs, the 
dingy metropolitan streets, are rendered with a chilling impact of 
truth never achieved by the new ‘yea-saying’ school of so-called 
picaresque’ writers. 


]. MACLAREN-ROSS 

THACKERAY THE Noveuist by Geoffrey Tillotson. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 22s. 6d.) 

Of all the great novelists of the last century, Thackeray is at present 
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Tibetan Marches 


ANDRE MIGOT 


The author, a distinguished French doctor practising in Indo-China, 
set out in 1946 for Lhasa, disguised as a mendicant lama. He was 
stopped before he reached the Forbidden City; but not before he 
had picked up and digested with his trained intellect an unparalleled 
amount of information about the customs, religion and architecture 
of the vast and distant spaces he traversed. This is a remarkable 
travel book, filled not only with adventure, but with observation 
and learning. The photographs taken by Dr. Migot are extra- 
ordinary for their quality and the translation has been done by 
Peter Fleming. Illustrated. 18s. 


David 


DUFF COOPER 


This is a reprint of the late Lord Norwich’s remarkable book, first 
published in 1943. The reviews were enthusiastic and numerous. 
“Mr. Duff Cooper relates events as if he had witnessed them,’ wrote 
the Daily Telegraph, ‘and he explains them as if he knew just what 
the unspoken thoughts of the actors were. The method is eminently 
successful. The figure of King David is seen in the round; life is 
breathed into the statue, and the scene is made actual to the mind’s 
eye.’ tos. 6d. 


The Last Sortie 


HERBERT ZAND 


This is the story of the last days of a German town, surrounded and 
finally overthrown by the Russians in 1945. The characters are 
thrust into an intolerable intimacy: simple soldiers and workmen; 
the neurotic artist in uniform who murders his company com- 
mander; the masterful fanatic staff officer who dominates the 
second half of this despairing defence with a macabre power which 
suggests Dostoievsky; the woman doctor succumbing to blackmail 
and treason and finding no comfort in love; the black marketeer 
vainly seeking to escape; and the rootless Russian cabaret-girl 
driven mad in the apocalyptic climax. 12s. 6d. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Thompson: “Ox, I THOUGHT YOU SAID ‘THANKS’!” 
[Thompson therewpon installed himself within the first-class 
compartment so lately vacated by the ill-graced Young Miss. 
Fortunately, the delight engendered from his Three Castles cigarette— 
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toward the Fairer Sex. 
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the least regarded. Except when there has been a recent broadcast, a 
novel by Thackeray goes out of the libraries once while a novel by 
Dickens goes out twelve times. Critics and serious students of letters 
have lately paid him little attention; his name was almost the only 
one omitted from a post war series of studies of the English novelists; 


_finally Dr Leavis, in his stimulating but exasperating The Great 


“Ss 


Tradition has dictated that Thackeray should be ruled out of court. 

‘His attitude to the essential substance of interest is so limited 
that (though of course he provides incident and plot), for the readers 
it is a mere matter of going on and on. Nothing has been done at the 
close to justify the space taken except of course that time has been 
killed. It will be fair enough to Thackeray if Vanity Fair is kept cur- 
rent in a minor way as a classic. The conventional estimate that puts 
him among the great won’t stand the touch of criticism.’ What 
Thackeray lacks, in the estimate of Dr Leavis, is ‘a total significance 
of a profoundly serious kind’. 

Saddened by the neglect, infuriated by the denigration, Professor 
Tillotson writes as Counsel for the Defence. He is an accomplished 
pleader who believes absolutely in his case, loves his client, and hurls 
himself at the jury with energy and fervour. Here is, he says, a writer 
whose body of work is one great whole, stamped through and 
through with his strong and charming individuality. Here is a 
novelist whose characters are so firmly planted in the society of 
their time that they are hardly separable in the mind of the reader 
from the historical figures who share the stage with them. Here is a 
writer whose ‘truthfulness to life’ is such that all his people are as 
much alive as our own friends and acquaintances. With plenty of 
well chosen quotation, Professor Tillotson illustrates Thackeray’s 
richness of texture. It was Henry James who said of him, ‘There is 
no writer to whom any chance allusion or reference is more unfail- 
ingly delectable. Pick out something at hazard from Thackeray and 
ten to one it is a prize!’ 

The quotations also illustrate Thackeray’s method of telling a 
story with a running commentary, half ironical, half moralizing. 
Professor Tillotson calls it ‘a trellis of commentary’. It is, of course, 
in the fashion of his time. It seems too to spring from a wish to relate 
the particular both to the universal and to the reader’s own ex- 
perience. Having narrated an incident, Thackeray must tell us, wit- 
tily, urbanely, sometimes priggishly, how often things of this kind 
happen in the world at large and how probably they have happened 
to ourselves. Does this stem from a fundamental diffidence about 
making his point, a part of that ‘undecidedness’ which acquaintances 
noted in him, and which may be the reverse of ‘negative capability’? 
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Or is it the artist’s wish to step back from the easel, and see the eye- 
lid in the face, the petal in the flower? Perhaps it is Thackeray’s way 
of pursuing that ‘total significance of a perfectly serious kind’ which 
Dr Leavis, mistakenly I think, denies him. 

Whatever it is, it does present the chief stumbling block to the 
reader who may come fresh to Thackeray from the more elliptical 
modern novel. If he does not find the conversational trellis enjoyable 
for its own sake, he may be irritated by the constant delays in the 
narrative. He may feel himself preached at, as indeed sometimes he 
is. Perhaps if Professor Tillotson had not thrown himself quite so 
whole-heartedly into the posture of defence, he might have con- 
sidered this more impartially. The question is: can Thackeray’s 
novels survive the disappearance of the society he depicted so faith- 
fully? Does he depend for acceptance only on that ‘recognition’ 
which Aristotle calls the lowest form of artistic pleasure? 

There is still room for a further book about Thackeray, written 
neither by the prosecution nor by the defence, but with the judge’s 
pen. Meanwhile, Professor Tillotson has redressed a balance where 
it was needed, and has done so in a way that will bring old readers 
back to Thackeray with refreshed pleasure, and should make new 
ones. After the neglect and denigration, it was time for an honest 
admirer to write: 

‘Once again it is seemlyto say that Thackeray is a great novelist. 
Saying it, one feels like a schoolboy claiming greatness for a moun- 
tain sighing through all its pines, or for a many twinkling sea.’ 

LETTICE COOPER 


APOLLINAIRE by Marcel Adéma. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


Apollinaire’s life-story is like a picaresque novel packed with drama- 
tic situations, unlikely incidents and vivid minor characters, yet 
dominated by the vast and complex hero, ebulliently in love with 
life despite his many bitter experiences. 

Certain of the more notorious details of the story are probably 
fairly well-known already to English readers: the rumour that Apol- 
linaire was the natural son of some high Church dignitary; his arrest 
and temporary imprisonment for suspected complicity in the theft 
of the Mona Lisa in 1911; his activities as chief spokesman for the 
avant-garde in France at the beginning of the century, and his cham- 
pioning of what were then novelties, Negro art, the paintings of 
Rousseau le Douanier and of Picasso; the most flamboyant of his 
poetic experiments, the Calligrammes, in which the lines were 
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arranged to form such patterns as a mandolin, or a fountain playing. 

M. Marcel Adéma, in his richly detailed biography, has produced 
the most authentic, comprehensive life of Apollinaire that has yet 
appeared, replacing certain intriguing myths by facts just as fasci- 
nating. He establishes, for example, that the poet’s parents were both 
members of old aristocratic families, the mother’s Polish, the father’s 
Italian; they eloped, never married, had their son’s birth registered 
under a false name, and separated soon afterwards. The passionate 
and unconventional mother remained to exert an incalculable in- 
fluence on Apollinaire’s life; he never even knew the identity of his 
father. 

Several books have appeared in recent years, written by the poet's 
close acquaintances, but these could only provide at best a fragmen- 
tary portrait. M. Adéma’s valuable work of restoration reveals the 
whole of Apollinaire in all his many r6les: preparing exotic meals and 
dining with prodigious relish, collecting curios, cultivating eccentric 
acquaintances, studying erotic literature, playing practical jokes on 
his friends and the public, challenging offensive critics to a duel, con- 
versing brilliantly in any company; on the surface, mercurial; in his 
heart, constantly pining for some lost love; as a friend, loyal but 
erratic, ready to give everything to his companions except the secrets 
of his inner self; as a lover, sentimental and tender in anticipation 
and retrospect, but in action, clumsy, too impatient, jealously pos- 
sessive while demanding his own liberty; as a writer of diverse 
talents, poet, pamphleteer, playwright, pornographer; as a soldier, 
fighting with the enthusiasm he felt for all his enterprises, poeti- 
cally sensitive to everything about him, full of exuberant vitality till 
he was gravely wounded in the head, and robbed of the strength to 
fight the influenza which finally killed him. 

M. Adéma’s book is certainly a very full documentary record of 
Apollinaire’s life and times, but whether, as the dust-jacket claims, 
it can be hailed as Apollinaire’s ‘definitive’ biography, is another 
matter. Whatever succés de scandale Apollinaire may have enjoyed 
because of his public performances or private affairs, it is surely as a 
poet that he must ultimately be judged. M. Adéma makes no attempt 
to evaluate Apollinaire’s poetry or, for that matter, to pass any quali- 
tative judgement on any of his writing: the composition and publica- 
tion of poems and stories are merely catalogued as though they were 
so many other events, like the winning of school prizes, the pursuing 
and losing of the various women in his life—all are listed dispas- 
sionately, displayed clearly but uncritically, like museum exhibits 
with neat factual label attached, and no more. 


The poems he does quote, for the most part hitherto unpublished 
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and of little consequence, give no real indication of the quality of 
Apollinaire’s best work. His poetic output as a whole: was uneven, 
and he often seems to have indulged in novelty for its own sake; 
much of what was startingly new in his poems when they first 
appeared, the complete absence of punctuation, the notation of im- 
pressions without intervening links of thought, the occasional over- 
fanciful image, are now common-place devices in poetry; and the 
unthinking reader may fail to see Apollinaire in one of his most im- 
portant rdles, seeking an adequate poetic response to the challenge 
of the Age of Science: 

Nous voulons nous donner de vastes et d’étranges domaines 

Ou le mystére en fleurs s’offre 4 qui vent le cueillir . . . 

But if Apollinaire was the champion of innovation, he remained 
aware of his debt to the past and knew the powerful effects ob- 
tainable by adroit use of conventional verse-forms. Besides such out- 
standing successes in his ‘modern’ manner as Vendémiaire and Zone, 
can be set the equally successful Chanson du Mal Aimé and most of 
the Rhineland sequence which were written in much more tradi- 
tional form. 

Apollinaire, despite his continual bitter disappointments in love, 
was never violently at war with himself as Baudelaire was, or with 
society, as Rimbaud was, nor did he draw back from full and active 
life, as did Mallarmé or Valéry. His chief themes are age-old: lamen- 
tation for lost love, the ravages of Time, pride in being a poet, delight 
in being alive. Once his mannerisms are understood and accepted, he 
is seen to be one of the most accessible of modern French poets. 

The transition of M. Adéma’s book from French to English has not 
been a fortunate one. The photographs of the original edition, show- 
ing Apollinaire at various ages and the women he loved, have not 
been reproduced. The translation is often quite grotesque: ‘From 
loving her too much Apollinaire was to love her ill; she was to be- 
come detached from him, and he suffered terribly and wept forth 
that other song of the ill-loved’ (p. 100); ‘his perfect love had escaped 
with his blood and another, the last, was to replace it’ (p. 233). 

It is regrettable that the book does not contain a bibliography of 
the literature devoted to Apollinaire after his death —all the more so 
because the dust-jacket announces that such a bibliography has been 
included. It should be the ‘definitive’ biographer’s task, not the re- 
viewer’s, to say that the best introduction to Apollinaire’s poetry for 
English readers is still Sir Maurice Bowra’s essay in The Creative Ex- 
periment. 

With such a vivid hero and exciting background as his subject, 
and with a collection of newly discovered facts at his disposal, M. 
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Adéma could have produced a superb book. That he has failed to do 
so leads one to conclude with regret that he lacks the artistic and 
critical gifts necessary to exploit his undeniable successes as a 


researcher. 
ROBERT GIBSON 
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In Case You Don’t Know 


F. J. TUOHY is twenty-nine years old. He was educated at Stowe and King’s 
College, Cambridge. He has been a University lecturer in Finland and is at 
present working in Brazil. His first story appeared in the last number of 
Penguin New Writing. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY served in the Royal Navy during the war. He has pub- 
lished two books of poems, Farewell, Aggie Weston and Survivor’s Leave and 
a collection of short stories, Hands to Dance. He is now working as a school- 
master in Cornwall. Poems by him appeared in Nos 2 and 6 of The London 
Magazine. 


GWYN WILLIAMS was head of the English faculty of the University of 
Alexandria during the war. He contributed translations from the Welsh and 
original articles to Personal Landscape, Wales and other publications. A 
volume of his lyrics from the Welsh was brought out by Poetry (London), 
and his Introduction to Welsh Poetry was published in 1953. 


ROBIN FEDDEN grew up in France near ‘Cherence’, and The House at 
Cherence is part of a semi-autobiographical book that he is now writing. His 
publications include a novel, a social and historical study of suicide and three 
travel books. He is on the staff of the National Trust. 


TERENCE TILLER has published three books of poems, Poems, The Inward 
Animal, and Unarm, Eros and a great deal of his work has been broadcast by 
the BBC, where he is now working. 


EWART MILNE is an Irishman, but at present lives in England. He has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse, of which the latest is Life Arboreal. 


EUGENE WALTER is a young American writer at present living in Paris. He 
has contributed to Botteghe Oscure, Folder and The Paris Review. He has 
recently been awarded the Prize in the Lippincott Fiction Contest for his first 
novel The Untidy Pilgrim which will be published in London in 1955. A story 
by him appeared in No 4 of The London Magazine. 


ROBERT GIBSON is 26. He took a first in French at London University in 1948, 
and a Cambridge PhD in 1953, when he also published his first book, The 
Quest of Alain Fournier. He is now a lecturer at St Andrew’s University, and is 
at work on a book of modern French poetics. Contributions from him have 
appeared in Nos 3 and 6 of The London Magazine. 


Some Portraits From Memory by Augustus John form part of the second 
volume of Chiaroscuro, now in preparation. 


